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Jack Manning Routines 


i. NOVELTIES 27. SEMAPHORE TAP. (intermediate — mili- 57. DRUM ROLL RHYTHM. (Military Rhythm 
— tary tap swish of flags on stop time — cramp rolls.) 
_ music.) 58. MILITARY TAP ROUTINE. (Nice rhythm.) 
| spoons BROOM DANCE. (intermediate — esing 59 (T 
c small push brooms stiff bristles — group.) 
ar 2. TAP-OLOGY. (School room scene _ with 29. SOFT SHOE CANE. (Solo or group. Lots 60. JUST TAPS. (Flashy, smart and easy.) 
- ee rhyme for teacher and six of style top hat and tails.) i 61. TAPPIN’ TIME. (Foundation-valuable., 
pupils. ance.) . 
3 3 IN N. ; ’ i 62. SOFT SHOE. (One and one-half chorus.) 
3. TAPPING BY MAIL. (Boy and Girl pante- shop talents breezy. 
ma eo and eceqntrte dance.) but are redeemed by Broadway Manager.) 63. FOOT NOTES. (Flash, lots of style.) 
4. 31. TREADIN’. (Intermediate Stair Dance.) 64. BUCKIN ALONG. (class or solo.) 
tap. Special ic 50 tra. 
tap 2% POP GUN PARADE. (Children, easy.) 66. BUCKETTE. (Good old buck dance rou- 
‘ story of boy and girl trying te thumb a 34. MILITARY DRUM. ‘Group-drums attached tine.) 
ride. Special music 50c extra.) to backs.) 67 RHYTHM BUCK ROUTINE. (Medium fast 
tempo.) , 
TAP-A-TERIA. (Comedy ta story in a , 
he.) ADVANCED TAP ROUTINES 68 INTERMEDIATE Sort SHOE. (Solo or 
8. TIN PAN ALLEY. (Music Shop Patter Tap.) 
tory. RHYTHM-TIME. (Rhythm One 0’ the tap specialty.) 
wed Bo and ay . elephone tap story. best.) 70. DI-DE-UMPH. (Musical Comedy. Special! 
ASSORTED ROLLS. (Various Rolls.) music 50c extra.) 
a dere-greap. Special music Ste extra., 38. THE ROGASTAIRE. (Boy and Girl.) 71. MODERN FLORA DORA. (Group-double-up 
a 12. WHISK BROOM TAP. (Two or group. °9- RHYTHMETTE. (Rhythm and Riff.) <a a 
ee Brooms covered with emory cloth.) 40. ADVANCED SOFT SHOE. (Effective toe ‘* Fors gua: yl = line-up. 
. 13. CHINATOWN TAPICS. (Chinese Laundry. and heel work.) 73 THE "YAM. (A ies G 
Two novelties.) 41. ADVANCED RHYTHM BUCK. (Rhythm ‘* Gu - (Astaire-Rogers type-Group or 
14. BALLIN’ THE DRUM. (Military novelty. peppy tempo.) 
Bouncing ball on drum. Special music 50c 42. BUCK-O-MANIA,. (Tricky Rhythms.) ‘4. pa ge sate Manning pictures illus- 
extra.) rs 
43. RHYTHMOLOGY. (Wing and Toe Stand _ 
15. DOT AND DASH. (Boy and girl novelty combination.) 
telegraph ofiee.) 44. RHYTHM RIDDLES. (Stylish heel and toe 
6. SKIPPING THE BEAT. (Bey and irl. work.) BEGINNERS TAP ROUTINES 
45. ADV. SYNCOPATED WALTZ CLOG. (It's - 
17. PULLIN’ THE SKIFF. (Solo or group hot- different.) 16. a ON DOWN. (Effective net dif- 
cha. Song 50c extra.) TWIRLING RHYTHM. (Smart Tap Solo.) 
18. TAPPING THE KEG. (Show stopping 47, RHYTHMANTICS. (Rhythm Solo. a7. SIMPLE BUCK DANCE. (Good foundation.) 
novelty.) 78. SIMPLE WALTZ CLOG. (Not old standard 
19. TAPPIN’ THE TOM-TOM. (Musical Comedy type.) 
group number.) 49. RHYTHM PREFERRED. (Professional Rou- 79. FOUNDATION TAP BUCK. (For beginners.: 
20. TAP DANCE SITTING DOWN. (Line-up of ne.) ee 80. BABY TAP. (Effective for young children.) 
girls big tap tale Conk. 50. RHYTHM KINKS. (Professional Routine.) ., papy HOT-CHA. (Jazz tap for children.) 
21. WASHBOARD RHYTHM. (Solo or group N 
tsing thimbles for stremming. TAP ROUTINE. (Shows 
51. TAPTIME. (Rhythm group or solo.) TINY TOTS TAP. (Teachable—simple.) 
beat « SGWINGTIME. (Hlet-Che tap.) 84. BEGINNERS TAP. (For beginners, flashy.) 
24. TECHNIQUE vs. SWING. (Court Room 53. INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM (B). (Group.) 85 evar ang ie TAP. (Nice arrangement, 
Scene good opening — cast of eleven.) 54. HOT CHA TAP. ‘Swing style for girls.) 86 peal SHOE (A Good " 
: 25. BUCK-AROO. (Intermediate group of four- 55. INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM BUCK. (Fast : oe. (A). (Good, solo or 
lariats.) —Pick-ups for finish.) 
ee eo 7. SIMPLE SOFT SHOE (B). Little difficult.) 
26. SIGNALS. (Int diate — Navy Wig- 56. RHYTHM TAP ROUTINE. (Sliding trench ~ 
Wag.) finish.) 88. STRUTTIN TOTS. (Simple, effective style.) 
(Please order by number) (Please order bs anaes (Please order by number) 
Single routines $1.00 Postage Prepaid 10 routines for $5.00 
The Biography of Jack Manning 
. An illustrated book, attractively bound, of the colorful 
; stage career and theatrical profession of Jack Manning 
will ‘be given free with every five dollar order. 
+ 
: Send Money Order. Personal Check or Cash Registered (No C.0.D.’s) 


520 West 34th Street, New York City 1, New York = 


Box 10, DANCE ° 
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W. HORACE SCHMIDLAPP in association with HARRY BLOOMFIELD presents 
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Looking Ahead 


HERE IS GROWING dissatisfaction among the soldiers 

and their families, in regard to the slow process of 

the release of servicemen from the armed forces. I am 
sure the Army is doing its best to discharge the boys as 
speedily as possible; taking into consideration the. enormity 
of the job, there are bound to be inconveniences that appear 
to be gross errors. Sometimes these faults are hard to under- 
stand. As an example, a soldier, thirty-four years of age and 
with two voung children, complained to me the other day 
about his own case. He was returned to this country from the 
Pacific, with an injury that would not heal in the Pacific 
climate. When he was better, instead of getting a dis- 
charge, he was shipped south for further military duty. 
Such cases only aggravate an already bad condition. In 
veneral, people do not understand why their sons, brothers 
and husbands should be eligible for induction, since the 
war is over and our enemies subdued. It seems unfair 
that the boys who have been away from home and away 
from well-paying positions tor a long time, should be 
assigned to still longer duty, while those at home 
making top salaries in industry and profession. 


This is a rather serious problem and it seems that 
Congressional action may help to clear up the situation. 
One military authority claimed the other day that Ger- 
many and Japan would have to be policed tor the next 
generation. No matter how long it will take, I do not 
think the American public wants to police enemy lands 
at the expense and discomtort of our own youngsters by 
inducting them to police duty, without promise of a future, 
without proper remuneration. It is unfair to draft these 
voungsters into service during their formative vears, when 
they need that time tor training or working toward a 
trade or protession. 


No doubt it is important that Germany and Japan be 
policed until all traces of aggression and oppression are 


eliminated. It seems to me this could be done by an inter- , 
national police force. Why not an Act of Congress to create — 


our part of such a force? There must be plenty of men in the 
services now who would like to remain in uniform for the rest 
of their active lives; there must be plenty of young men who 
would enlist in such a force. If Congress votes a fair pay 
and pension, similar to our Civil Service, it would attract 
a large enough force, a better-fitted force for its purpose 
. . , because it needs different training than that of 
the boys who were sent over to fight and destroy. 


Getting Our Soldiers Back to 
Civilian Life...and G.I. Training 


The police force must be trained to educate, to be 
tolerant, to detect trouble and dissatistaction among the 
occupied people, and to see that order is properly main 
tained. After the creation of such a force the end of the 
war could then be officially proclaimed, and the boys who 
want to return to civilian life have the opportunity to do so. 


Since the invention of the atomic bomb, there has been 
a clamor from some parts for military training for civilians. 
lf we are to have military training, it could be accomplished 
with a minimum loss of time to the individual if college 
boys were trained during the summer months; this would 
not interfere with scholastic nor professional training, yet 
give the seemingly necessary military training to the youth. 
Summer military training for four years would be much 
more satisfactory than one whole vear out of the individual's 
life. Arrangements could be made tor those who are not 
students, in a similar way that does not interrupt ther 
progress through life during very important years. 


SCHOOLS . ATTENTION! 

A few months ago | published in these pages all details 
of the education provisos in the G.I. Bill of Rights. | 
asked the art and professional schools to determine thei: 
eligibility for accepting veterans in their courses. So far. 
we have heard from less than a dozen schools over the 
whole country. Every day we get many more letters trom 
soldiers, and personal visits from the returning G.lI.s, ask 
ing about their education in dance and in dance teaching. 
We would like to place all these boys in schools where 
they would get the training they want, near their own 
home. 


Now | appeal to you once more please get in touch 
with your own State Board of Education and learn 
whether or not your school or studio meets approval a- 
a qualified educational institution. When you receive you! 
answer, write to us at once. In January, we will list al! 
schools eligible for dance training under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. In the meantime, we will gladly mail as mucli 
school information as is available now, to all you service 
people who are interested. 


RupoLF OrtTHwine, Fditor 
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Ann Barzel, Associate Editor 
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Vera Love, new star in the night club skies, is now appearing at 
the Walnut Room in Chicago. Ballerina ‘Lovely Love was trained by 
Edna McRae in Chicago, is considered one of finest dancers there. 


The spry young lady rolling across the cover this month is Miss 
Patricia Romaine ... a triple threat on wheels! Pat is in line for 
National Roller Championship titles, and if the Skating Vanities 
talent scouts have their eyes open, the Earl Van Horn Club may lose 
one of its most popular competitive members. (Photo by Bert Stone.) 


Interviews with artist Pellan, with dancers John 
Kriza and Hugh Laing, with designer-manager- 
producer Oliver Smith; How to Enjoy the 
Waltz: How a Ballet is Born; Hulas—the Dance 
of Hawaii; Hollywood Dance Directors; the 
story of Salome’s Dance; reports from Paris, 
England, Russia plus full coverage in regular 
departments of ballroom, modern, folk, skat- 


ing, ballet, musical comedy and night club 
events. 
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American Theatre Wing 


News and 


OVEMBER USHERS in two impor- 

tant appeals to the American 

people, which we want to re- 
mind you of in these columns. ‘The 
Victory War Loan Drive and the 
NATIONAL WAR FuNp need your help 
and support. Join your community in 
these nation-wide efforts, and do your 
share . . . and a little more. Remem- 
ber that, while you are home, enjoying 
the movies, concerts, ballets, and classes 
in your art or dance schools, the Vic- 
tory War Loan and the National War 
Fund are helping our own servicemen 
and the people other’ countries 
toward more comfortable conditions of 
living. This is no time for us to stop 
sending medical care, clothing, food, 
and morale-building units like the USO 
and American Red Cross groups to the 
people across the seas. So stay in the 
game and be part of victory and re- 
habilitation! And now on with the 
dance. . . 
Ballet. The first big opening night 
since the war's end fell to BALLET 
THEATRE at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, and _ it fairly 
glittered, from the performance onstage 
to the bejewelled and _ befurred _first- 
night audience! ‘The evening program 
was the first of the regular Sunday and 
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‘Thursday evening performances broad- 


cast over WNYC throughout the 
month of October ... Madame Preo- 
BRAJENSKA, it is learned here, has been 
commissioned by Boris KocHNo = to 
stage The Sleeping Beauty ballet... 
EkMit KAHN, former conductor of the 
Stuttgart Philharmonic Orchestra and 
recent associate ‘of the Papal Institute 
in Rome, directed for LEoNtipbE Mas- 
SINE'’S Ballet Russe Highlights at their 
Philadelphia performances early in 
October. The troup, headed by Massine, 
includes Rosetta HiGHTOWER, ANNA 
IsroMINA, Brrtina Rosay, ELENA 
KRAMARR, JEAN GUELIS, YUREK 
LAzovsky and DEMIDOFF 
(Joseph Harris.) ... Nora Kaye will 
add three new roles to her dancing and 
acting repertory this season: in 
MicHAEL Kipp’s On Stage!, SIMON 
SEMENOFF'S Gift of the Magi and 
JoHN ‘Taras’ Graziana. Miss Kaye 
will dance her role in ANTONY 
Tupor’s Pillar of Fire, plus Swan 
Lake, and a first appearance in the 
Black Swan pas de deux .. . Reports 
are out that VerRA-ELLEN, dancer now 
appearing with DANNy Kaye in The 
Kid from Brooklyn, may be lent. by 
Samuel Goldwyn for an engagement 
with Ballet Theatre . . . ROoMoLa 


Servicemen at the American Theatre Wing Can- 
teen join pupils of ballet master Celli at a 
barre lesson: Doris Jespersen, Sgt. Joe Ben- 
nette, Cherida Robeva, Seaman Sheldon Schorr. 
James, of Chicago’s BERENICE 
is busy choreograph- 
ing a ballet based on etchings by Goya 


and to music by Granados .. . 
(continued on page 47) 


November Attractions 


NEW YORK: 

American Museum of Natural History, 

Central Park West at 79th Street: 
Nov. 1. Music and dances of 
India. Wagantha Wana Singh, 
Nila Butres, 3-4 P.M. 

Nov. 15. Jugoslavia in Song 

and Dance. Delakova and Berk 

with group. 3-4 p.m. 
Ethnologic Dance Theatre, 110 East 
59th Street: 

Salome; premiere of Renato 

Magni’s Italy Long Ago; Swan 

Lake in Hindu idiom; Hawaiian 

dances; dances of Latin- 

America. Tues. and Wed. at 

9 P.M. 

New York Times Hall, West 44th St.: 
Nov. 18. Iva Kiutchell, dance 
humorist, 8:45 P. M. 

Noy. 26. Lilavati, Hindu dancer. 
Radio City Music Hall: 

Patricia Bowman, ballerina and 

partner Rudolf Kroeller, the 

Rockettes, Fred and Sally Hart- 

nell in Harvest Time revue. 

Roxy Theatre: 

Carl Ravazza M.C.’s_ revue 

headlining dancers’ Nicholas 

Brothers. Next dance attraction 

is Gomez and Beatrice, ball- 

room team. 

Brooklyn Inst. Arts and Sciences, 30 

Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn: 

Oct. 30. Jose Greco and group. 
Central High School of Needle Trades, 
225 W. 24th St., 8:30 P.M.: 

Nov. 4. Charles Weidman and 

Pearl Primus. 

Community Folk Dance Center, 

Arlington Hall, 9th St. and St. Marks 

Place. 

Servicemen free. Tuesdays, 

Fridays, 8:30 to 11:30 P.M. 
Square Dancing, YWCA, Lexington 
Ave. at 53rd Street: 

Thursdays, 8:30 to 11:30 P.M. 
West Side Branch, YWCA, 501 West 
50th Street: 

Tuesdays, 8 to 11 P.M. 

City Folk Dance Society, 9 East 59th 

Street: 

Saturday, 9 P.M. 


ON TOUR: 

Ballet Theatre: Philadelphia, Nov. 7-10; 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 11-13; 
Richmond, Novy. 14; Norfolk, 
Nov. 15; Baltimore, Nov. 16, 17; 
Harrisburg, Nov. 19; Pittsburgh, 
Nov. 20, 21; Cleveland, Nov. 23, 
24; Detroit, Nov. 25, 28; East 
Lansing, Nov. 26, 27; Davton, 
Nov. 29; Cincinnati, Nov. 30. 

Ballet Russe Highlights: Akron, Nov. 
1; Buffalo, Nov. 2-4. 

The Foxhole Ballet: Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 27. 

Nov. 16. Young People’s Dance The- 
ater, Orange High School, 
Orange, N. J., 8:30. 
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London 
Newsletter 


by MARY CLARKE 


ONDON, October 1. The past 

month has seen little excitement 

in the London dance world, and 
the future prospect is of a_ steadily 
diminishing diet of ballet throughout 
the winter. 

In many respects the best thing of the 
month was the publication by Mr. 
Beaumont of A. E. Twysden’s book, 
Alexandra Danilova. ‘This deserved 
tribute to a great ballerina was of ex- 
ceptional interest—particularly the pas- 
sages about Danilova’s life and training 
in Russia (considered by many of 
equal value to Karsavina’s Theatre 
Street) and the revealing comment 
about the De Basil Ballet. Miss 
Twysden, of course, allows no breath 
of criticism to touch her idol but this 
bias detracts little from so warm and 
loving tribute—and anyway there 
are not many faults in Danilova for 
even the most carping critic to find. 
My wish now is simply that we may 
see the First Lady of Ballet dance in 
London again before next summer is 
over, to show us once more the true 
quality of greatness in movement. 

The end of the Sadler’s Wells sea- 
son was depressed by the absence for 
three weeks of Pamela May and for 
one week of Margot Fonteyn which 
meant over-time work for understudies 
and a good many very dull perform- 
ances. Beryl Grey was the only re- 
maining Swan Queen capable of tack- 
ling the whole four-act ballet and her 
performance is growing steadily more 
mature. Now that she has, in Michael 
Somes, acquired a partner of equal 
height her tallness is less apparent and 
she is beginning, in this role, to con- 
trol her long arms very well indeed. 
The third act, bristling with technical 
difficulties, she attacks with ease, turn- 
ing the fouettées on a postage stamp 
and helped by having a real dancer to 
partner her. Somes, still a little un- 
easy in the second act (although his 
partnering has improved enormously of 
late), seems to suddenly find himself in 
the third and having steered Grey com- 
tortably through the adagio winds up 
with a beautifully presented solo of his 
own. 
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Mona Inglesby, director and principal dancer of International Ballet in London, dances as 
Princess Aurora in an excerpt from Petipa's “Sleeping Princess’; partner is Ernest Hewitt. 


Grey and Somes are also partnered 
in Les Sylphides, where they give a fine 
performance. It has come as a shock 
to many of the Wells audience to dis- 
cover how much there is in the male 
role in this ballet—particularly in the 
way of battements which Somes per- 
forms with ease and the other Wells 
dancers actually omit. 

The two other performances of Le 
Lac des Cygnes, scheduled respectively 
for May and Paltenghi and Fonteyn 
and Helpmann, were not scratched (as 
they should have been) but danced by 
a split cast: Pauline Clayden as Odette 
and Moira Shearer as Odile, valiantly 
partnered by David Paltenghi. To me, 
Clayden is invariably painful in any 
classical role (although good in most 


modern ballets) while Shearer, who 
danced Odile spectacularly at Wimble- 


don two years ago, gave a lamentably 


careless performance—relying on her 
arresting personal beauty to get her by. 

Indeed after some of the pertorm- 
ances seen during those final weeks at 
the Wells I realized [I never would 
understand the way ballet compamies do 
their casting. As one example, the 
Wells have in Anne Neguy a treasure 
of a dancer: technically equipped, 
beautifully made-up, mannered (in the 
best sense of the word) and with a 
striking stage presence. She has given 
excellent performances of Papillon, 
Dawn in Coppelia, the Waltz in Les 


(continued on page 32) 
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Don't Be a Part-Time Dancer! 


S IS WELL KNOWN, good walking 
A requires good posture. The key 
to classical dancing, too, is good 
posture. When the posture is bad, the 
dancing is bad. When good posture is 
maintained, the dancing is good. 
Good walking is like good dancing 
in that both involve the supple, 
rhythmic interplay of muscles which is 
possible only when the posture is ex- 
cellent. One could almost say, good 
walking is good dancing. 


by MILTON FEHER 


Familiar to everyone is the sight of 
the tired ballerina, exhausted after 
class, slumping down Street, 
shoulders stooped and legs turned out 
in a characteristic waddle! But at 
night—Presto! the lights shine down, 
the music plays, and the same dancer, 
an eyeful of grace, floats through the 
combinations of Swan Lake, shoulders 
back, head high, and not a trace of 
that afternoon waddle! That is, until 
after the curtain call, and then, by the 


Olga Suarez, ballerina of musical, “Song of 
Norway,’ demonstrates. perfect, easy posture, 


collapsed movement and posture we 
once again recognize the habitué of 
57th Street. 

Later as the applause is sputtering 
out and the dresser is helping her into 
the next costume, the ballerina says to 
herself, “I almost fell on my face on 
that pirouette. I had to fake the 
arabesque, and the whole adagio felt 
off balance! wonder what's wrong 
with me?” 

If she has the patience to listen and 
an open mind to listen fairly, it might 
be proved that her slumping offstage 
is undermining her work on stage. A 
slow-motion camera might show that 
although she seemed straight to an 
uncritical audience, when she took her 
quick preparation for the _ pirouette 
her shoulders were a trifle too far 
forward, her hips a little too far back, 
and her feet were rolled in on the 
arches. These were the very faults 
which were exaggerated in her ex- 
hausted walk! If these faults are visible 
during fatigue you may be sure that, 
to greate” cr less degree they are there 
throug.’ the day. In the rapid 
preparation during performance there 
is no time for the ballerina to re- 
member all the rules her teachers in- 
sist upon—chin in, chest up, shoulders 
back, and so on. It was too much to 
expect her muscles suddenly to behave 
correctly when she had permitted them 
to behave incorrectly all day long. At 
the critical moment, bad daily habits 
proved stronger than her teachers’ 
training. The result was a_ shaky 
pirouette and a feeling of frustration. 
Lights, music, and the excitement that 
accompanies performance demand _ that 
correct alignment be automatic. 

The thousands of exercises performed 
in class are meant to accomplish this. 
Certain muscular reflexes are supposed 
to be established so that the dancer 
need not worry about technique during 
performance. The correct motion should 
become habit. Among the important 
reflex actions we try to establish are: 
keeping the shoulders down while mov- 
ing the arms, holding the stomach 
muscles firm so that they never bulge 
unbecomingly, and avoiding swayback 
at all times. 

During class our average ballerina 
listens religiously to all the corrections 
concerning these points, practices them 
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intensely in the various steps, and then 
the moment she leaves the classroom, 
forgets all about them. The shoulders 
start to hump, the stomach sags sadly, 
and the buttocks sway back. The pain- 
ful building of correct reflexes is 
seriously hampered by long periods of 
neglect between classes. 

How many of us realize that, ex- 
cept for pointing the toes outward, 
the principles of graceful and healthy 
posture in daily activity are identical 
with the principles of posture in classi- 
cal dancing. This is true of even such 
details as the rounding of the elbows 
and the arching of the feet. 

In both dancing and walking, we 
try to hold the head high with the chin 
in, the stomach wall pulled in and 
up, especially in the lower part, the 
buttocks tucked in to straighten the 
spine, the thighs firm and rotated out- 
ward so that the knees don’t point in. 
Because the leg should turn as a unit 
from the hip to the toes, the feet point 
in the same direction as the knees— 
in walking this is straight ahead, in 
ballet outward. 

We all know that we must avoid 
becoming swayback as we plié. Most of 
us generally walk with too much sway- 
back. Now what better opportunity 
could we want for eliminating the 
dancing fault than to correct the same 
fault while walking? Catch yourself 
during the day sitting with the stomach 
muscles too relaxed. Unpleasant look- 
ing, isn’t it? It looks much worse on 
stage. 

Look into the mirror. Pull your 
head back into line so that the back 
of your neck presents an _ attractive 
straightness. Many a ballerina’s ap- 
pearance is hurt by the lack of this 
straightness. Practice holding your 
head this way and see how easy it is to 
make this a permanent asset to both 
your dance and posture. As you walk 
notice how the swinging of the arms is 
accompanied by movements of the 
shoulder blades. If you practice re- 
laxing the shoulder blades towards the 
spine you'll notice an increased grace 
in the arm motion. This is even more 
noticeable in port de bras. It is part 
of keeping the shoulders down. 

If you maintain good posture as you 
walk, the entire leg except the foot 
rotates outward strongly at each step. 
Place a mark on your thigh and notice 
how it moves to the side on each 
forward step. The muscles which do 
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“Good dancing is good walking," says Milton Feher, 
DEA faculty member whose work in soldier rehabili- 
tation and infantile paralysis brings good results. 


this are the same muscles called upon 
to give you a good turnout in ballet. 
The dancer who neglects good posture 
in walking with his toes straight ahead 
is neglecting a fine opportunity to 
improve his turnout for fifth position! 

If further proof of the \connection 
between good posture and gpod walk- 
ing is required, look at some of our 
finest dancers—Dorothie Littlefield, 
Alicia Aloaso, Olga Suarez, Roland 
Guerard, Igor Youskevitch—their grace 
offstage and on is clearly associated 
with their perfect stance. 


To a gifted few this perfection 


comes naturally. Any serious student 
can acquire it. Today the science of 
body mechanics has provided us with 
a sound basis for our theories of posture 
and motion. An 


effective relation of 


t 
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postural mechanics to dance improves 
the skill of even the most. skillful 
dancer. No matter how difhcult the 
particular step—whether turns, beats, 
or Jjumps—an understanding of postural 
mechanics makes it easier. 

To those devoting their lives to the 
art, | suggest, “Don’t be part-time 
dancers.” ‘The average dancer attends 
class about two hours daily. She is on 
her feet much of the remaining time. 
Here is a wealth of time for practicing 
the corrections received in class. Here 
is a wealth of experience in motion 
and balance from which to draw upon 
for the stage. Feel that you dance as 
you walk, and some day soon you may 
find that steps which were difficult 
and labored come to you almost as 
easily and naturally as walking. 


Ear! Leaf 


Author Milton Feher shows his pupil, Olga Suarez, how the ballet turnout is strengthened 
and made easy by correct posture in standing, walking. Miss Suarez stands straight, relaxed. 
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Loose Leaves from 


a Dance Notebook 


E TRUE BALLETOMANES have 
long since been fed up with the 
hysterical, insane antics of the 
balletomaniacs but we haven’t known 
what to do about it. Now this revul- 
sion of feeling is spreading to other 
sections of the theater audience and to 
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the critics as well, according to Burton 
Rascoe, eminently respected critic of the 
New York World-Telegram. 


He doesn’t know what to do about 
them either. He hopes that normal 
people among the ballet-lovers will one 
day turn on the nuts and crackpots 
with boos and hisses. This, however, 
seems a very mild antidote. 


The mere presence of their hero or 
heroine on the stage sends them into 
orgies of adulation and a very routine 
series of fouettees or pirouettes starts 
them on an exhibitionist display of hero- 
worshipping, including the ‘‘Bravos!” 
and “Bravas!”’ 


“They fill the galleries; they find 
strategic seats in the orchestra; and 
they try to break up any show in their 
vociferations whenever a prima baller- 
ina or, more especially, a male ballet 
performer executes a fairly obvious and 
standard routine of twirls, leaps and 
kicks,” writes Rascoe. “This is getting 
to be a nuisance. 

“It would appear that even those in- 
veterate champions of ballet, the music 
critics, are also getting fed up with the 
antics of the balletomaniacs.” 

Nobody begrudges these people their 
enjoyment but there are objections to 
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their exhibitionism and lack of discrim- 


ination. 
* * * 


About 100,000 small cities and towns 
in the country ought to start thinking 
about new and better theaters now that 
restrictions on reconstruction and new 
construction are being removed. 

Some of the barns, gymnasiums, 
church cellars, high school auditoriums 
and abandoned shacks where dance 
artists on tour have been compelled to 
perform are a disgrace to the com- 
munities and an insult to the artists. 

Cultured people in these towns put 
up the money, sell the tickets and work 
hard to make the recital or show a 
success but their best efforts are ham- 
strung by lack of a proper “little 
theater.” The townsfolk are being 
cheated; they never see the best be- 
cause even the most sincere and willing 
artist cannot perform well in the wrong 
surroundings. 

Too often the local politicians will 
do nothing about it unless civic-minded 
voters harry, nag, harass, pressure and 
make them think in terms of cultural 
improvement. The local politicos will 
build a new jail, put up more traffic 
lights, construct new airports or pave 
the street in front of the mayor’s house 
but they won’t spend a dime for a 
cultural project. 

Private financing is likewise difficult. 


Bankers will lend money to build a 


new movie house, feed cattle, open 
another drugstore or repair a henhouse 
but not to help on a project like this. 

In the end the responsibility lies with 
the local committees who sponsor the 
visits of dance and theatrical groups to 
see that they have the proper housing 
for dancers at their appearance in the 


community. 
— 


Heroism and_ heroics. Sometimes 
they're difficult to differentiate. We all 
know the dancer who indulges in cheap 
heroics, whining and complaining, a 
variation of the martyr type. And then 
again we have known the girl so 
anxious to please her director and chor- 


eographer that she continued dancing 
after her feet have become sore and 
very blistered. 

Once we had the bad taste to pooh- 
pooh a dancer who complained—only 
to have her faint a few minutes later 
from sheer pain. 

Havelock Ellis in his beautiful book 
The Dance of Life, writes: - 

“It is a complete mistake to suppose 
that those for whom life is an art have 
entered on an easy path, with nothing 
but enjoyment and self-indulgence be- 
fore them. The reverse is nearer the 
truth. 

“For the artist, life is always a dis- 
cipline and no discipline can be with- 
out. pain. That is especially true of 
dancing, which of all the arts is most 
associated in the popular mind with 
pleasure. 

“To learn to dance is the most 
austere of disciplines, and even for 
those who have attained to the summit 
of its art often remains a discipline not 
to be exercised without heroism. 

‘The dancer seems a thing of joy, 
but we are told that this famous dan- 
cer’s slippers are filled with blood 
when the dance is over, and that one 
falls down. pulseless and deathlike on 
leaving the stage, and the other must 
spend the day in darkness and silence.” 

George Balanchine, according to the 
grapevine, declined to continue his 
work for the Ballet Russe unless the 
orchestra was improved. Well, it was 


improved this last season but not nearly 
enough yet. The blame cannot rest 
entirely with the accoustics in City 
Center. We returned there later for 
the opera and heard conductor Thomas 
P. Martin lead an orchestra of the 
same size in something that approached 
beautiful music. 
Must dancers always remain mute 
on the concert stage? Perhaps it’s tra- 
dition but this is no hidebound age and 
no choreographer is going to be run 
(continued on page 48) 
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West 
Coast 
News 


by CONSTANTINE 


HE Rep MILL opened at the Bilt- 

more Theatre prior to its New 

York engagement before an audi- 
ence that might easily have been an 
autograph -hound’s dream come true, 
Jeannette MacDonald, Gene Raymond, 
Tamara Geva, Joseph Schildkraut, Sue 
Carol, Alan Ladd, Louis B. Mayer, 
Virginia Mayo and on and on were 
given the once-over by the fans, while 
the opening night curtain took what 
seemed like all the time in the world 
to go up. Young Hunt Stromberg, Jr. 
and Paula Stone produced the enter- 
taining opus, and the youngsters of the 
show, given ample oportunity to display 
their particular talents, made the most 
of it. Dorothy Bauer danced beautiful- 
ly in the many Broadbent ballets and 
was outstanding in a pas de deux as the 
princess in “The Legend of The Red 
Mill.” Pat Sims and Mildred Mauldin 
were effective in their specialties and 
Mildred read lines like a trouper in the 
dancing class scene with Charles Col- 
lins. Dorothy Stone and Charles Col- 
lins were in top form as the dance stars, 
Eddie Foy and Odette Myrtle were 
hilarious as the comedy team. Michael 
O’Shea on a holiday from the movies, 
was utterly lost in all the gala pro- 
ceedings. 

Eric Feldary gave another of his 
charming “evenings at home” parties, 
with the up-and-coming set of young 
motion picture folk well represented. 
Among those who dropped by were 
Mickey Lindsay, Ross Hunter, Kurt 
Kreuger, Pat Bello, Grant Maiben and 
Anne Stewart. Much to everyone's 
amusement, I got involved in a Siamese 
dance with pretty Anne Stewart who 
has a role in Anna and The King of 
Siam at 20th Century-Fox. A _ good 
time was had by all. 

Paul Draper and Corinna Mura gave 
a joint recital at the Philharmonic as 
the opening attraction of the fall sea- 
son. Miss Mura sang in a fluid Latin- 
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Dorothy Bauer is the Princess of the Aida Broadbent-staged ballet in “The Red Mill” dies 


American style with great success. Mr. 
Draper danced all of the old favorites 
superbly much to the delight of his 
audience. In his new numbers, amongst 
them a Bach Gigue and Leo Kipper’s 
Meadowland, the repetition of his fam- 
iliar tap-ballet technique plus the ofter- 
ing of nothing new in the way of steps 
or composition fell short of previous 
standards. I’m afraid that Bach and 
taps are not too happy a combination. 
Spent a weekend in Lake Arrowhead 
to direct a sequence for Universal 
Newsreel of the fabulous Belita doing 
a ballet on water skis! It was thrilling 
to see Belita literally fly along while 
she struck picturesque and flowing 
movements at breakneck speed. Remark- 
able how she so successfully employs 
her ballet training above the water on 


skis, beneath the water (note Life, Aug. 
27th.) and with blades on frozen water. 

Had dinner with Alicia Markova, 
\lia Slavenska (yes, the girls are great 
friends and praise one another to the 
skies when the other isn’t around) and 
George Zoritch as guests of Mr. and 
\Irs. Mare Platt. We all did due jus- 
Kleanor’s swell cooking and 
said our adieus early because Alicia was 
leaving for New York and the Met 
Season the next day, Mia was en route 
to San Francisco, George was starting 
to film his dances with Milada Mladova 
under Le Roy Prinz’ direction, for 
Night and Day, Marc had an early 
studio call for Tars and Spars and | 
had to get back to the office to bang this 
out in time for that inevitable monthly 
deadline, 
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June Roper, 


TRIBUTE to the vital role played 
by June Roper as a teacher has 
been long over-due, as members 

of the dancing profession will be the 
first to agree. It is nothing short of 
remarkable how during six years of 
teaching previous to her present retire- 
ment, June Roper could have formed 
so many important dancers! 

From the West Coast of the United 
States, June Roper received her funda- 
mental ballet training at the studios of 
Ernest Belcher in Los Angeles. She 
was not permitted to begin these studies 
until ten or twelve years old, but ex- 
plains that up to that time she had been 
passionately fond of. ballet and _ had 
dreams of becoming a great classic 
dancer. “However, I just seemed to 


Walter E. Owen 


ballet starmaker 


miss it all around, as at that time the 
Charleston, Blackbottom and _ other 
popular dances were all the rage and 
dominated the scene.” 

With classic ballet a very impractical 
way of earning a living then (as though 
it weren't now—Ed.), June Roper 
studied further in New York with 
various teachers, specializing in adagio 
work with her partner Jack Kinney. 
Creating a unique type of classic- 
ballroom work, they were only in New 
York a few months before being whisked 
off to Europe for engagements with one 
large show after another during the 
next five years. 

The Roper scrap book contains press 
clippings in German, French and Italian 
reporting on appearances for over a 


Ruthanna Boris dances with Roper student Ro- 
bert Lindgren in "Danses Concertantes” roles. 


year at the Casino de Paris in Paris, a 
starring role in Maller’s Revue in Ber- 
lin, and guest soloist at Nice and 
Monte Carlo. The last year of this 
period was spent in London, in the 
famous productions of C. B. Cochrane, 
and then she returned home to Los 
Angeles. 

June Roper came to Vancouver to 
visit a sister, and practically by chance 
her studio was born, from requests of 
prominent local citizens desiring a ballet 
wing of their “School of the Theatre.” 
This event can be described best in her 
own words ;—‘Certainly I had never 
dreamed of living in Vancouver or even 
teaching dancing until this time. Yet | 
must admit that I have always known 
that I could impart instruction, for even 
when a youngster I was able to draw 
from other dancers their best features, 
although I was unable to do certain steps 
myself. I still maintain that all teach- 
ing, regardless in what form, is a gift, 
and one is born with it, rather than ac- 
quires a teaching technique.” 

These contentions are certainly borne 
out by the facts, for it would be difh- 
cult to find a better record of teaching 
ballet and ‘other dance forms, and the 
boast. of a Vancouver newspaper that 
June Roper’s school has produced more 
eminent artists (and successful ones 
too!) than any other, seems well found- 
ed, as inclusive as this statement is. . . 
the total is somewhere near sixty to 
seventy ex-pupils who are at present 
doing very well for themselves in every 
variety of endeavor. 

On the classical ballet side, June 
Roper has the credit of forming dancers 
such as Ian Gibson, formerly of the 
Ballet Theatre and at present in the 
Canadian Navy. His elevation caused 
widespread comment, and New York 
critics called him “the most exciting 
dancer since Nijinsky!”” Anna Isotomina 
née Audree Thomas) is another native 
of Vancouver who ranks high in the 
ballet world, and her mastery of style 
has been widely acclaimed from her 
work in the Ballet Russe and recently 
in the Massine company. Also in the 
alumni are Doreen Oswald and Mar- 
garet Banks of Ballet Theatre, another 
ex-serviceman Robert Lindgren of Ballet 
Russe, Duncan Noble, now in the 
Broadway revue “On the Town,” and 
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Stéphanie Antle, of the corps de bailet 
of the Radio City Music Hall. 

‘Two of the first Roper dancers to 
depart from Vancouver .in a blaze of 
glory were Alexandra Denisova (Denise 
“Pat” Meyers) and Natasha Sobinova 
(Rosemary Deveson), who were chosen 
by de Basil and Lichine for the Orig- 
inal Ballet Russe. Denisova won the 
favor of the late Fokine, the 
London critics, and obtained startling 
success in Australia when she substituted 
for Baronova in a number of roles, 
notably in durora. Others from the 
studio who won prominence in their 
profession were Sheila Mlevers, Jean 
Hunt, Rosemary Sankey who demon- 
strated great qualities, but concentrated 
later on a career as a prominent model, 


and Joy Darwin who evolved into a 
versatile dancer attracting the attention 
of both Jooss and Martha Graham. 


In other stratas of the dance, Yvonne 
De Carlo (yes, she of Salome, Where 
She Danced) has come far since her 
classes with June Roper, and a mention 
should also be made of. some of the oth- 
ers such as Gwenne Moore, Irene Black, 
Margo St. Clair, Rosemary Farrow, 
Dorothy Scott (who is in the new 
Broadway musical Polonaise) and the 
team of Peggy Pool with Bill Corey. 
William Corey was associated with June 
Roper for a time in a teaching capacity, 
as was Louis Hightower. Mavis 
Chattney, Sheila Myers and Phyllis 
Addison were selected by Sally Rand for 


the New York World’s Fair. 


Universal Pictures Co. 


June Roper taught Yvonne de Carlo, star of “Salome, Where She Danced" and “Frontier Gal.” 
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Artona 
June Roper, teacher in Vancouver whose many 
graduates have become famed dance careerists. 
On viewing some-of the Roper pupils 
in London, Arnold Haskell was prompt- 
ed to write to the effect that, “The 
next great ballerina will be a Canad- 
ian.’ ‘The Dancing Times of London 
also had an article not too long ago, 
entitled, “Vancouver to Covent Garden 
—A Canadian Cradle of the Ballet.” 
June Roper’s work has been just that— 
the beginning of a tradition in Canada. 
Kor the past three years, June Roper 
has retired from all ballet activity, and 
devotes herself to her family and a 
voung daughter of some three years. 
[In the comparatively short time she was 
active as a teacher, the Roper stamp 
has become a definite mark of artistry 
and craftsmanship, and her influence has 
heen the predominate one in the country 
of her adoption. “a youny dancer of 
promise,” is a phrase which has_ been 
utilized time and time again to describe 
the young hopefuls who appeared in 
the annual Roper recitals in Vancouver, 
and these same teen-age aspirants ex- 
ceeded all expectations in most cases. 
June Roper has definite opinions re- 
garding the receptiveness of Canadians 
to dancing, which may explain in part 
her astonishing work. In comparing ex- 
istent conditions and the personal attt- 
tudes of young dancers in Canada with 


(continued on page 32) 
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Constantine 


The Designing Mr. Colt 


I’ CASE YOU don’t know it, there’s a 


handsome giant stalking around 

New York. His name is Alvin 
Colt, and his stature as a_ costume 
designer threatens to eclipse the dizzy 
height of his towering six-foot six-inch 
figure. 

At’ 26, his record reads like a ballet 
scrapbook. He has worked with eight 
choreographers, designing costumes for 
Lew Christensen’s Charade and Pastor- 
ale, William Dollar’s Ford Ballet at 
the World's Fair, Massine’s Saratoga, 
Vanya Psota’s Slavonika, Balanchine's 
Waltz Academy, and Michael Kidd’s 
new ballet, On Stage! which premiered 
with Ballet Theatre this season. In 
addition he has costumed two big shows, 
the hit musical On The Town, and 
Song Without Words, based on the life 
of Tschaikowsky, which opened in Cali- 
fornia and, like Song of Norway, may 
get to New York. 

“Why should anyone be interested in 
my career?” Alvin Colt modestly asked, 
when interviewed. “It’s been nothing 
but hard work.”’ 

He would rather forget the odd jobs 
he took selling neckties and _ fabrics, 
moving furniture around, and dressing 
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department store windows, while he 
was clinging steadfastly to his ambition, 
undaunted by the repeated advice on 
all sides to “Go home and forget about 
the stage.” 

Home was _ Louisville, Kentucky. 
Even as a boy, Colt’s appetite for the 
theater was whetted .by a taste of 
amateur theatricals. By the time he 
finished high school he had decided that 
whatever direction he took, it had to 
tie up in some way with the theater. 
He enrolled in the Yale Drama School, 
the youngest member of his class. Dur- 
ing the three-year course he added to 
his knowledge of stage crafts by taking 
jobs in summer stock companies. It 
was at one of these that he made con- 
tact with the man who was to give him 
his start in the professional theater. 

Young Colt was electrician at the 
Ogunquit Playhouse in Maine when 
the Ballet Caravan played there in 
1936. It was his first glimpse of ballet, 
and he poured out his enthusiasm for 
it to the director of the company. 
When he came to New York several 
vears later, he looked up the only per- 
son he knew in town—the man he had 
talked with that summer in Maine— 


Alvin Colt, designer of costumes for ballets 
and musical shows, checks over his sketches. 


Lincoln Kirstein. He advised Colt to 
join the designer’s union, and en- 
couraged him to keep making new cos- 
tume sketches. After seeing a number 
of them, Mr. Kirstein commissioned 
him to create the designs for Ballet 
Caravan’s Charade. 

The ballet launched Colt’s career. 
One ballet led to another, until with 
his first show, On the Town, a smash 
hit, he established his reputation on 
Broadway. 

While he believes that the newest 
trend in ballet today is toward the 
simple, realistic type of costume he -de- 
signed for On the Town, and his 
latest assignment, On Stage!, which 
called only for practice clothes, Alvin 
Colt prefers lush period costumes such 
as he was able to splurge on in Song 
Without Words. Shows like this, with 
200 costumes, offer a real challenge to 
the designer. A ballet with a maximum 
cast of thirty seems simple by com- 
parison. 

Alvin Colt’s designing jobs do not 
end with the rough color sketches he 
makes of each costume on paper. Once 
the design is approved, he personally 
supervises the purchase of materials, 
and the cutting and fitting of each gar- 
ment. Often he sees possibilities in all 
sorts of odd materials. To twenty dis- 
carded silk parachutes he added waist- 
bands and ruffles; with their circular 
cut, they made wonderful billowing 
skirts. For Marie-Jeanne’s costume in 
Charade he used a lace curtain, which 
captured just the right old-fashioned 
look. Once, to get the effect of dotted 
material in the colors he wanted, he 
had Madame Karinska crochet the big 
circles on by hand. 

To Madame Karinska he is indebted 
for most of his knowledge of how cos- 
tumes are put together, and to the 
Russian painter, Pavel Tchelitchew, he 
owes much of his understanding of art. 
“Nature is a generous helper,” Tchelit- 
chew often says, and Alvin Colt has 
found the slogan a heipful guide for 
his color schemes. 

Color, he explains, is the most im- 
portant element to consider on stage, 
and color relates directly to the subject 
matter. A smoky cabaret scene, for 
instance, calls for smoky colors; a 
Mexican scene, for hot, arid colors. 
Colt also points out that, to be effec- 

(continued on page 37) 
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Skateries 


by CLIFF LOCKWOOD 


ANCE AND FIGURE skating clubs 
are organized to advance skat- 


ing, or at least that is sup- 
posedly the reason for forming these 
units. In some cases the aim is_ true. 


In altogether too many cases the aim 
is lost . . . the skate clubbers get the 
idea that they alone are the representa- 
tives of skating and each of these indi- 
viduals will work like the dickens to 
advance their own skating even though 
they must encroach upon the_ rights 
of fellow skaters in order to attain 
their goal . . . There are clubbers who 
actually go out and drum up business 
for the rink owner and for their club, 
too . . . and we find those who seem 
to think that the rink operator, man- 
ager, pro, organist and even the porter 
should bend over backward for their 
club, yet they never dream of doing 
anything for the aforementioned gents. 
Some of them even go all out to make 
things unpleasant for the newcomers 
at their skatery . . . and this sort of 
thing doesn’t. help the operator. Of 
course there are operators who do 
nothing for skating let alone for the 
clubs, and they in turn deserve no 
consideration. 

On club night, a weekly affair at one 
of the local rinks, we find the clubbers 
doing their best to help other skaters 
improve their dance skating, interest 
outsiders in the club and make them 
feel that they are always welcome... 
Those members go all-out for the ad- 
vancement of skating. 

If we are interested enough in skat- 
ing to be clubbers we should derive a 
certain amount of pleasure from doing 
things to place skating on an _ even 
higher plane . . . we will want to 
bring new blood into our club... . 
we will want to bring the newcomers 
back to our rink . .. and we will 
want to see our best skaters represent 
our club in the State and National 
Championships. 

In discussing the lead to last month’s 
“Skateries’” a gent who really knows 
all of the answers in this dance skating 
business said that the story should 
have read amateur teams instead of 
professionals going on tour. He says 
that the pros are much too busy teach- 
ing to take on any added duties .. . 
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Jeanne Sook, lovely ice ballerina, skate-dance; with George Arnold in a new Billy Daniels’ 
production, “Ice-Quakes,"’ currently at the Iridium Room of the Hotel St. Regis in New York. 


and many of the good amateurs are 
better dancers than the pros because 
the amateurs find more to 
practice. 

His argument is a good one... 
but in mentioning professionals I was 
referring to teams of dance skaters 
who would become professionals to 
handle the job ... . There are not too 
many amateur roller skaters who could 


afford to spend their time on tours to 
promote skating unless they were paid 
for it . . . So it seems that they 


would be pros. 


Dr. Keith Kahn, noted New York 
physician and_ plastic surgeon, a 
familiar figure in the metropolitan 
skating circles who a few years back 
wrote a lovely testimonial for roller 
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The Mohawk Waltz diagram is reprinted through the courtesy of the ARSA. 


skating, terming it as a_builder-upper, 
is chairman of the board of governors 
of the amateur governing body allied 
and afhliated with the RSROA. Serv- 
ing with Dr. Kahn on the board are 
L. W. Going, chief of the Electrical 
Bureau of Portland, Ore.; Gladys 
Salsinger, Detroit, Mich., wife of H. 
G. Salsinger, sports columnist for the 
Detroit News; Otto Albrecht, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Edwin Hodder, Belmont, 
Mass., treasurer of Wellesley College; 
Harry Diefendorf, Detroit, and 
Charles Pfeffer, Oakland, Calif, 


* * 


Vic Shankey is doing a bang-up job 
in the dance skating move .. . Pro- 
fessional, he has the crowd at Paramus 
Rink going through the dance numbers 
in unison and on pattern. Before each 
number gets under way Vic can tell 
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you just how many skaters are going 
to be off the beam . . . and in that re- 
spect he is quite accurate, too. Vic 
wrote this constructive piece on the 
Mohawk Waltz: 

“The Mohawk Waltz with its fas- 
cinating, smooth counter motion turns 
so perfectly suited to rollers, occupies 
the uppermost place on my list of 
beautiful, outstanding waltzes. The 
dance, however, can and will be. no 
better than your execution of its in- 
gredients. Smoothness is the lifeline of 
its beauty . . . smoothness resultant 
of well-controlled outside edge mo- 
hawks employed throughout the entire 
dance. The skaters who execute these 
edges as specified can justly feel proud. 

“I have found one of the best out- 
standing pitfalls in the dance to be the 
inability of the skater to skate beyond 
his partner under his own power when 


doing the OF to OB edge mohawk 
turn. If you will notice the skater is 
usually pulling his or her partner for- 
ward into this position, which often 
causes a choctaw to be skated. 

“Faithful practice is the cure-all for 
this faulty execution. Practice mo- 
hawks alone as often as you possibly 
can, both on and off skates. 

“Here are a few suggestions which 
I feel constitute a well executed mo- 
hawk turn OF to OB: 

“1. Enter the mohawk OF edge with 
a slight forward lean of the body and 
complete it with OB edge on a slight 
backward lean, thus maintaining the 
lean with the line of travel. Of course 
you never forget to lean into the arc 
of the edge you are skating. 

“2. When on the OF edge have the 
skating shoulder leading and lower 
than the free shoulder, while on OB 
edge the free shoulder leads and is high- 
er than the skating shoulder. The 
latter position is advocated to eliminate 
a kink at the waist. Note that the 
feet make a half turn while the 
shoulders make about an eighth of a 
turn. 

“3. On take-off of OF edge you are 
momentarily not tracking. Progress 
ahead of your partner and _ resume 
tracking when partner’s OIF changes 
to IF. 

“4. On OB edge have your free foot 
extending out in front of you, match- 
ing your partner’s with toe down and 
out—not to the side as is frequently 
done. 

“5. Employ a bracket-type turn, one 
foot cutting the other oft the floor 
immediately—not a spread-eagle type 
with both feet on the floor at one time. 
When on the OF edge place the OB 
free foot instep at the heel of the 
skating foot, but be sure the heel leads 
as the free foot approaches the skat- 
ing foot. This placement allows the to- 
be-free foot to come off the floor sans 
interference and if you will straighten 
the skating leg knee on OF edge at the 
placement of the free foot to OB edge 
the sit-down or squat mohawk cannot 
occur, 

“When the heel-to-heel turn is used 
the to-be-free foot will have to go in 
the direction of travel before it can be 
brought forward or else an undesirable 
hip roll must be employed to bring the 
foot forward. 


“6. Aim the LOF edge to the bar- 
(continued on page 48) 
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Manhattan Medley 


Night Club Review by EARL LEAF 


Don Julio. The Don Julio down in 
Greenwich Village is one of those inti- 
mate night clubs which have a regular 
clientele year in and year out. They 
have come to know the entire repertoire 
of the artists in the floor show, and 
vociferously demand their favorite 
numbers. 

Don Julio is co-owner of the cafe, 
talent supervisor, producer of the floor 
shows, radio comic under the name El 
Caporal, and leading comedian in his 
own show. 

Two dancers highlight the current 
revue. Soledad Montez is soloing while 
her partner, Alberto ‘Torres, hos- 
pitalized with an appendectomy. Torres 
and Montez are one of the big name 
acts in Spanish entertainment. ‘They 
recently returned from tour with Olson 
and Johnson’s Sons O’ Fun, and have 
played the Cotillion Room, E] Chico, 
Havana-Madrid, Rioramba, etc. Last 
year they presented a formal concert 
at the Barbizon-Plaza. 

One year ago a young and beautiful 
Brooklyn girl named Laurita Rey 
auditioned her flamenco repertory for 
Don Julio. The merry Mexican gravely 
watched and then promised to tele- 
phone her after he had auditioned a 
few other acts. 


After waiting hopefully but vainly 
tor days and weeks by the telephone, 
Laurita swallowed her disappointment 
and took a job as a secretary. Eight 
months later Don Julio’s call finally 
arrived. He couldn’t forget her during 
all those eight months even though he 
had seen her dance only a few minutes 
one afternoon. He wanted her to solo 
at the club, starting immediately. And 
thus it was, my children, that a so-so 
secretary became a _ chi-chi flamenco 
dancer. 

Until she told us the story later 
we never guessed this was Laurita 
Rey's first professional appearance. We 
—like Don Julio—won’t be able to 
forget her for eight months, either. 
We will hear much from this girl in 
years to come. Laurita has studied 
dancing all her life. ‘The famous Can- 
sinos are her flamenco’ and Spanish 
teachers, but she also studies tap and 
singing. Her ambition is top roles in 
musical comedy. 

Other favorites with the audience 
were Tony de la Cruz, whose Afro- 
Cuban song-and-drum recordings are 
in the hit class, and Pancho Pistola, 
once a rich textile manufacturer in 
Mexico, who gave his all for Art and 
has won wide acclaim as a guitarist 


lce Shows, Inc. new production, “Spinning World on Ice," stars Jack Kasper and Hertha Gar- 
on, and tours hotels and night clubs that boast ice floors; opening at Miami Beach on Nov. 2. 
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Luis Gomez and Beatrice, smooth stylists in 
exhibition ballroom, at Plaza's Persian Room. 


and singer of Mexican ballads. 
Nitery Notes. ‘he Versailles is discon- 
tinuing its line of famous Versailles 
showgirls and will concentrate its en- 
tertainment budget on name and special- 
ty acts. 

Look Magazine's Christmas issue will 
teature “New York as a Mecca tor the 
Dance,” pictorializing the public danc- 
ing in various night clubs: rumba fans 
at the Havana-Madrid, jitterbugs at 
the “400,” society dancers at the Plaza, 
square dancers at the Village Barn, 
etc. 

Zanzibar has given up trying to 
present a rounded floor show, will 
spend its show dough for name bands 
and second-rate specialty acts. 


Dioso Costello has returned for a 
triumphal engagement at the Havana- 
Madrid. More next month. 


Variety reports that niteries in the 
hinterland are paying specialties and 
dance attractions even bigger coin than 
many New York. spots, and top talent 
is staying away from New York in 
droves, accounting for some of the 
inferior acts in metropolitan floor 
shows these days. 
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ANCERS TODAY OFTEN “double” 
in two jobs at the same time. 


Musical comedy soloists  fre- 
quently appear at supper shows in 
night clubs. Last autumn a_ dancer 


helped out in an emergency by dash- 
ing back and forth between Song of 
Norway and_ performances of _ the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at the 
City Center. Some time ago there was 
a male dancer at the Metropolitan 
who, unknown to the ballet master, 
actually danced four shows a day at 
Radio City Music Hall, for two weeks, 
without missing a single performance 
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A Ballet Revolt 


by LILLIAN MOORE 


at the Opera! This involved a lot of 
hectic taxi travel, of course, and con- 
siderable strain on the nerves. 

However, most managers understand 
that the dancer’s existence is precarious 
at best, and are perfectly willing to 
grant permission for any extra appear- 
ances that do not interfere with the 
regular job. 

A century ago, in 1843, such was 
not the case. Fourteen shillings a week 
would be about two dollars and a half, 
and that is what the corps de ballet 
dancers at Drury Lane were paid for 
four performances. The following 


Illustration by A. Henning for Albert Smith's 
“The Natural History of the Ballet Girl,” pub- 
lished in 1851. (Courtesy of Lillian Moore.) 


quaint and pathetic little story, clipped 
from the crumbling pages of an 
ancient, yellowed London newspaper, 
tells how they once tried to augment 
their meager salaries: 

“The Revolt of the Ballet at Drury 
Lane. 

“Farce-writers are often charged 
with exaggerating nature, and introduc- 
ing improbable incidents into their 
pieces, but we doubt much whether 
the most imaginative brain amongst 
them ever invented so ludicrous a scene 
as was exhibited behind the curtain at 
this theatre on Tuesday last week,— 
the principal performers being the emi- 
nent tragedian himself (Macready), 
the stage-director, the prompter, and a 
brigade of the sylphs and fairies of the 
ballet. It appears, in consequence of 
the theatre being closed for two nights 
a week during the Lenten season, that 
the salaries of these little book-muslin 
angels were cut down to fourteen shill- 
ings a week!!!—a sum which, not- 
withstanding their ethereal nature, they 
found quite inadequate to supply their 
earthly wants, for, as the old song says, 

“Lips, though blooming, must 
still be fed, 

And not even love can live on 
flowers.” 


With a natural desire to increase 
their little pittance, seven girls of the 
corps de ballet accepted an engagement 
at the Italian Opera for the nights of 
the performances there, in the _ belief 
that it would not interfere with the 
discharge of their duties at Drury Lane. 
Accordingly, on the evening in ques- 
tion, having completed their business in 
Much Ado About Nothing, they pre- 
pared to move off to take their part in 
the divertissement at the Opera. Great, 
however, was their surprise on reaching 
the hall to find that, like Sterne’s 
starling, they could not get out. Vainly 
did they entreat the fat Cerberus to 
permit their egress. Even the tears of 
the distressed damsels failed to melt 
his obdurate heart. He pleaded that he 
had received instructions the 
manager not to allow them to quit the 
theatre. In this dilemma they deter- 
mined to appeal to the autocrat him- 
self, and having obtained the favor of 
an audience, one of the group acting 

(continued on page 36) 
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Ballroom Dancing 


by ALBERT and JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


The Ideal Dance Partner—How Do You Rate? 


OU'VE SEEN THEM DANCING. 

They have wings on their feet, 

and though the floor is pretty 
filled, they swerve and swoop through 
the crowd as though dodging the other 
couples were an_ exhilarating game. 
Those split-second changes of pace and 
direction keep them moving like a 
streak of quicksilver. They don’t care 
a whoop about their effect on the 
sitters-out, yet your eyes follow the 
long, lovely lines they make. Each 
nuance of the music finds its answer 
in their bodies. The orchestra leader 
beams on them, the maitre d’hotel 
melts as he watches them. And_ they 
are having a supremely good time. You 
think how beautifully simple it looks. 


That deceptive simplicity makes ball- 
room dancing woven with the warp 
of illusion and the woof of evasion. 
Since there isn’t the damaging evidence 
of a score—as in golf or tennis—it is 
very easy to believe that the mere act 
of stepping on a dance floor can trans- 
form a clod into a poem of grace. And 
the curious etiquette that shrouds social 
dancing conspires further to make a 
frank appraisal of ability well-nigh im- 
possible. ‘Too often the murmurings of 
pleasure at the end of a dance cloak 
sheer relief that the ordeal is ended. 
“Partner, would it be asking too much 
to inquire why you didn’t lead back 
a spade for me to trump?” imputes 
no stigma at the bridge table, no 
matter how withering the tone. But, 
“Partner, why didn’t you get your feet 
back out of my way so: that I didn’t 
feel | was about to be tripped every 
step I took?” certainly would render 
the unhappy questioner a pariah forever. 


What to do to get straight on your 
dance quotient in the face of this 
strange punctilio? One way is to grade 
vourself on the following test. The 
statements relate to general knowledge 
and to personal ability. Underline 
ether TRUE or FALSE, then turn 
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the page to check your answers. Of 
course the more fool-proof method is 
to go to a good dancing teacher. 


GENTLEMEN'S QUIZ 


1. A good memory for steps is the 
most important feature of successful 


2. You're on the floor with a bunch 
of bad dancers, when other couples 
keep bumping you all the time. 


TRUE FALSE 


3. Your foot is the first part of your 
body that moves in taking a dance step. 


TRUE FALSE 


4. The correct forward body position 

is Maintained by a sway from the hips. 

TRUE FALSE 

5. You should always be aware of the 

effect you are making on the sitters out. 

TRUE FALSE 

6. Ballroom dancing is the simplest 
movement skill to learn. 


TRUE FALSE 


7. The most important movement 
leverage comes from a bent knee. 


TRUE FALSE 


8. Most of the ladies are 
“take a chance” with you on 
you confess you don’t know. 


TRUE FALSE 


9. The left hand should play an ac- 
tive part in leading.. TRUE FALSE 


10. ‘The correct position for the right 
hand is under the lady’s left shoulder. 


TRUE FALSE 


happy to 
a rhythm 


LADIES’ QUIZ 


1. You should completely relax while 
2. You are an excellent dancer be- 
cause you can always follow a good 


TRUE FALSE 


3. You should keep in time with the 
music regardless of your partner's 


+. You need to have a large repertory 
of steps in order to be a good dancer. 


TRUE FALSE 


5. When your slippers are frayed and 
dirty at the end of an evening, your 
partners are largely to blame. 


TRUE 


6. The best position for the left hand 
is back of the man’s right shoulder. 


TRUE FALSE 


FALSE 


7. Leaning backwards on your part- 
ner’s arm is the ideal position for dane- 


TRUE FALSE 


ing 


8. Leaning forward from the hips is 
the ideal position for dancing. 


yw" TRUE 


9. Dancing on your toes makes you 
“light as a feather”.. TRUE FALSE 


FALSE 


10. Your limberness and spring come 
from the bend in your knee. 
TRUE FALSE 

And now let's discuss the qualities 
that make up the ideal dance partner. 
All of us love competitions. ‘The 
spirit is bred in our bones. We spend 
the afternoon playing. in a golf tourna- 
ment, and at night we're dancing in the 
contest that features the country club’s 
Saturday night festivities. In the after- 
noon the best man wins—make no mis- 
take about it—for there is the irrefut- 
able proof of the score. In the even- 
ing’s dance contest couples are rated by 
judges on their carriage, rhythm and 
steps, and the laurel wreaths are placed 
on the winners’ brows. But—what if 
the contest had a different, and more 
practical twist? Suppose the couples in 
the contest could exchange partners 


Answers to Quiz 


The statements on the preceding page 
are all false. If you underscored all 
the FALSES, on either the Ladies’ or 
the Gentlemen's Quiz, then you have 
‘a rating of 100%. For each TRUE 
you marked, subtract 10%. If you 
made 70% you're better than average; 
if you scored 80% it’s fun to go 
dancing with you; 90% makes you 
almost the ideal partner; and if you 
scored 100% you're either just plain 
wonderful—or you're kidding your- 
self. 


with all the others and then cast secret 
ballots, giving vent to their suppressed 
opinions regarding the partners whose 
dancing was the most enjoyable—or 
otherwise. Fortunately, such a contest 
is a not too likely contingency. For 
half of the club membership would per- 
haps never again speak to the other half. 


For this mythical contest to be com- 
pletely valid, the participants would 
have had to undergo thorough testing 
under actual dance conditions—dime- 
sized floors or large ballrooms sometimes 
with room to move, but much more 
often quite crowded ; variations in musi- 
cal tempo and accent; and finally a pro- 
cession of partners who differ to an al- 
most absurd degree in dance skill. 

No, not “three easy lessons” but three 
not-so-very-easy schools are necessary to 
transform the dufter into the ideal part- 


ner. Within each dance rhythm, Waltz, 
Foxtrot, Tango or Rumba, there is the 
kindergarten of steps; the grammar 
school, wherein the realization comes 
that there is the important extra quality 
of leading and following, that this prac- 
tical quality is in fact the essence of 
ballroom dancing, and around which 
everything else must blend; and finally 
there is the high school of adjustment 


to changing conditions of floor space 
and variable musical tempi. Unhappily, 
far too many prolong their infancy with 
post-graduate courses in kinder- 
garten, 

If the imaginary ballot of the imagi- 
nary ladies in our imaginary contest 
could be read, we would find their com- 
posite ideal partner to be _ patterned 
something like this. First of all, our 
dance alumnus has learned that ballroom 
dancing is a matter of complete body 
coordination rather than just doing steps. 
He has found out that the partnership 
position constitutes a unique kind of 
movement mechanism—that there has 
ceased to be two separate entities and 
instead there is a four-legged structure 
in motion which requires delicate adjust- 
ments of balance and reciprocal harmony. 
From this understanding flows the 
quality of leading that is sheer joy to 
the partner. It enables the man to convey 
his rhythm so deftly that the couple 
moves, almost as if motivated by the 
same impulse, in constantly curving, 
flowing lines. 

This characteristic of an exact but 
comfortable lead should pervade every 
phase of the ideal partner’s dancing. 
Many men, who are potentially fine 
dancers, who know the basic step pat- 
terns and have good body rhythm, fall 
short through failing to realize the vital. 
need of a definite, easy lead. 


There is a fine shading of skill in 
achieving this. Often the man, in an 
effort to give a strong lead, will fix his 
partner in a position that may cause 
anything from slight discomfort to ac- 
tual pain. The right arm may extend 
around too far, so that the lady is liter- 
ally clutched in a vise, with no freedom 
for movement, or even for easy breath- 
ing. Or the left hand, instead of being 
passive and used merely for balance, 
may keep pushing the woman’s right 
arm almost out of joint. 


‘There are a myriad other faulty pat- 
terns of posture and movement into 
which the man may fall—all nicely cal- 
culated to bedevil a partner—hunched 
shoulders, forward head, feet that are 
thrust forward before the body indicates 
the lead. All these add up to either a 
weak, futile lead, or a rigid, uncomfort- 
able one. 


The ideal partner follows the middle 
road. He holds his partner in closed 
position, with his right hand centered 
just below the shoulder blades, across 
the spine. With this position, comfort 


and freedom for movement is most 
easily maintained; general guidance, in- 
cluding direction, distance and timing 
of steps is made facile. The couple be- 
comes one lilting unit of movement in- 
stead of two disjointed bodies. 


The ideal dancer has learned that, 
vhen rhythm is expressed in its most 
fascinating form, the sensation of rest is 
just as important as action. He has 
learned to elongate or stretch on certain 
movements and to shorten or rest on the 
appropriate beats. This alternation of 
action and rest is felt equally by both 
artners, makes hours of dancing go by 
as minutes, and leaves dancers refreshed 
instead of enervated. 


There is nothing that dates social 
dancing more than too much _ knee 
action, which stems from old fashioned 
techniques. Generally speaking, the 
modern stylist avoids dips and_ steps 
which call for knee bending. Both legs 
maintain a straight appearance—action 
comes from the hip and foot, with the 
knee neither stiff nor bent, but in an 
intermediate position called “athletic 
Hexion.” 


A common fault is for the man to 
have his weight back on his heels, so 
that his partner is being incessantly 
pulled off balance. This particular trick 
is guaranteed to make even a Diana 
look like a sack of potatoes. The. un- 
fortunate female can fight to keep her 
equilibrium, or she can follow seemingly 
docilely, but probably muttering im- 
precations under her breath. If you 
watch our ideal dancer with a discern- 
ing eye, you will observe his weight is 
forward over the balls of the feet, a 
necessary position for controlled use ot 
the foot arches. Notice too, this long 
line sway comes from the ankles, not 
from a bend at the hips or waist. 


The ideal dance partner has mastered 
the knack of steering on a crowded floor. 
He has developed a special intuition 
which makes it possible for him to avoid 
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the obstreperous course of other couples. 
The ballroom floor is not a_ football 
field where the object is to charge 
through the opposition. ‘The man who 
allows his partner to be bufteted stands 
in no danger of becoming a social lion. 

So much is endured so stoically on the 
dance floor that it is wondrous strange. 
A man will think nothing of asking 
lady to dance, meanwhile mumbling, “I 
don’t know anything about the tango, 
but let’s try it’, or, “Is this a waltz?” 
‘The episodes which ensue are rout and 
confusion. If the woman is a skilled 
dancer, she will be enduring utter 
anguish. Worst yet, if she knows as 
little as the redoubtable male, both are 
a menace to the other couples. Would 
anyone ever dream of cutting himself 
in on a game of bridge, or golf or 
tennis under similar circumstances? A 
thousand “‘No’s’, simply because he'd 
never get away with it. 

The ideal partner is not an exhi- 
bitionist. “Che man who works to create 
an effect calculated to dazzle the specta- 
tors, has missed the whole point of 
social dancing. 7 

And finally, the ideal partner knows 
the basic rhythmic units of each dance 
so well that he is master of them and 
can use them in fascinating sequences 
as he pilots himself and his partner 
about the floor. A man can never be a 
satisfactory partner if he is constantly 
harassed by the thought of what steps 
he will do next. There is nothing so 
ridiculous as the man who has mem- 
orized a complicated routine—becomes 
so intent upon doing it that he forgets 
about leading—leaves his partner floun- 
dering—but persists in tearing off those 
steps. 

Now let’s peek at those ballots the 
men might have cast. What fine rosy 
cheeks, without benefit of rouge, the 
ladies would have if they too could 
peek. Remember that those opinions 
give vent to thoughts never openly ex- 
pressed, and shed a searching light on 
the masculine concept of the ideal part- 
ner. 

Yes, we would find that self-delusion 
is not exclusively the prerogative of the 
male. Hasn’t everyone at sometime or 
other heard a woman say smugly, “Oh, 
| don't have to bother about dancing 
lessons. I can always get along with 
good partner.” ‘he answer should be, 
“Of course you can, dear lady, a skill- 
ful partner can compel you to follow 
him, no matter how atrociously you 
move.” What our bemused female 
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neglects to realize is that while she may 
be ecstatic, her hapless partner may be 
praying for the music to end. 

As we analyze and summarize the 
qualities that men look for most, we 
ind that they deal almost exclusively 
with posture and body mechanics. Shad- 
ings of body balance and control are 
delicate and deep, yet with only a little 
intelligent study in this phase of the 
dance, almost any girl could be a 
sought-after partner. 

Men think a lady is a dream to dance 
with if she is neither too fluttery and 
light—so that the man feels as if he 
were dancing almost alone 
rigid and heavy, so that she has to be 
constantly pushed and pulled. She must 
not relax completely so that she aban- 
dons the burden of her whole weight to 
her partner. She must stand on her own 
feet, preserve her own balance, be ready 


nor too 


> 


to follow each indication her partner 
gives. The girl who dances on her toes 
in an eftort to be light succeeds only in 
being tense and cramped, and unneces- 
sarily fatigues herself and her partner. 
The girl who bends her knees in an 
attempt to be limber is a supreme nui- 
sance, for she makes it impossible for 
her partner to step out without bumping 
against her. 

One of New York’s best amateur 
dancers says that he asks only one thing 
of his partners—that they know how to 
take a backward step. ‘This sounds like 
a very simple stipulation—but probably 
only one woman in a hundred wou!d 
qualify to go dancing with this expert. 
In moving backward, the woman should 
not have to be pushed, which will be 
necessary if there is too much forward 
sway at the waist. Neither should her 
body be leaning backward too tar so 
that she is straining the man’s right 
arm. 

To move backward easily, keep the 
hips forward, pull up into the stomach, 
and let the head and heel lead back 


together, tending to form the letter C. 
A final backward stretch of the ball of 
the foot completes the extension. The 
heel is then lowered, without slumping 
or clumping. Be sure to keep the body 
weight on the ball of .the foot as the 
weight change is made. This tinal foot 
stretch will save many a pretty slipper, 
even though partners are gum-shoed and 
clumsy. 

It's a boon to herself and her part- 
ier when the lady knows how to use 
her left hand. Properly placed on top 
of the man’s right shoulder, close to his 
collar, it serves two purposes. First, 
it IS an important source of intorma- 
tion, independent of the man’s lead, tor 
divining direction, length and tempo ot 
the man's. step. 
vuide tor the stabilization of her own 
planes of movement which should be 
maintained in accord with his. here's 
1 little knack to using the left hand, 
ut once learned it minimizes the vexa- 
ion of dancing with a dud, and will 
add an amazing sense ot harmony when 
moving quickly and adeptly with a good 
partner. 

Finally, the man expects to be grant- 
ed the privilege of leading. Even it he 
is hopelessly off rhythm, the lady must 
not attempt to interpose a_ correction. 
Many women move into a new position 
before the man has had an opportunity 
to indicate what he intends to do. 
Since he has been pulled oft balance, 
there is no recourse for him but to make 
the best of a bad situation and follow 
iis impatient partner. Women who are 
burdened with the knowledge of too 
many steps are the worste oftenders in 


Second, it acts as 


this, although uncertain balance will 
often be enough to pull a partner off his 
even keel. 

The dictionary defines the ideal as 
ordinarily unattainable. But vou can 
make your partners think they're in a 
dancer's Utopia by just a moderate ap- 
proach to the goal of the ideal. So good 


luck. 
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Constantine Interviews Clarissa 


ag Bere TO DANCE, that’s all, and 
atter battling with Mother for 

about a year to put me in a danc- 
ing school,” said Clarissa, “she finally 
gave in. | was eight years old then and 
Mother held the lessons over my head. 
If I was naughty, she would threaten 
to stop them, so I spent my childhood in 
almost angelic behavior.” 
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At thirteen she made her professional 
debut at the Foreign Club and Agua 
Caliente in Tiajuana, dancing Spanish 
and peasant solos. Her next job was 
at the Cafe of the World im San Diego, 
where the local authorities put a stop 
to that engagement because she was 
under age. Then to Hollywood where 
she appeared in Paul Draper’s first 


Clarissa, atop the Hollywood Hills in a pose 
from Tom-Tom dance sequence of ‘Rose Marie." 


film, Colleen. From there to El] Paso, 
Juarez and finally Chicago, where our 
heroine decided to crash the New York 
boards. 


“T thought that with all my experi- 
ence as a solo dancer,” said Clarissa, 
“IT would get a lead in a show, or at 
least be in a featured spot. Instead, I 
landed in the chorus of The Show is 
On and was glad to be in that!”’ 


Those were the days when tap and 
modern dancing were featured in every 
show. Clarissa, knowing nothing about 
either, studied tap with Harry Mack 
and modern with Jerome Andrews. ‘To 
further her career, she spoke to Ella 
Daganova about taking ballet lessons. 


“What class do you want,” asked 
Daganova, “beginner’s, intermediary or 
professional ?” 

“T answered, ‘Well, I am a profes- 
sional!’ so into the professional class I 
went. I just watched and quietly slunk 
into the beginner’s class where Mme 
Daganova proceeded to tear down my 
ego and build up my technique. She 
tore down the ego pretty fast, but it 
took a long time to build up the 
technique.” 


After The Show is On closed, Claris- 
sa went into the corps de ballet of 
Three Wealtzes—one step removed 
from the chorus line. 

“On opening night,” said Clarissa, 
at the end of the big production 
number, we were doing sautés around 
Kitty Carlisle, who was the star of the 
show. We wore gigantic three-quarter 
length, crisp new tutus and there was 
a groundcloth on the floor. Just as I 
reached the apron of the stage, my foot 
caught in an opening and I fell over 
on my hands. ‘The tutu went up over 
my head with my derriere facing the 
audience. Everyone howled. Finally | 
unwound myself, pulled my _ dignity 
together and continued the number.” 

After running a while, Three 
Waltzes was having changes made in 
the cast. The ballerina of the show 
handed in her notice. On an impulse, 
Clarissa announced to J. J. Shubert 
that she wished to dance in her place. 
J. J. answered in the affirmative, much 
to Clarissa’s surprise. 

“There it was,” said Clarissa, “after 
all those years of work and study, | 
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stepped out of the corps de ballet and 
into the prima ballerina’s shoes!” 


When the show had completed its 
run, Clarissa took a turn into night- 
clubs. First she danced at the Mid- 
night Sun for N.T.G. From there she 
sang with a band in Cohoes, N. Y.; 
danced in Philadelphia, Boston, all the 
one-horse towns in New England, in 
Montreal and Ottawa, Canada; ran 
the gamut of small clubs and _ hotels 
and played practically every town but 
East Lynne! 


At the Latin Quarter in New York, 
Dick Berger, who was then manager 
of the St. Louis Municipal Opera and 
is now a producer for RKO, saw 
Clarissa dance and act the role of 
Scheherazade in one of the tales from 
The Arabian Nights. He signed her 
on the spot as Azuri for his production 
of The Desert Song. She played The 
Desert Song in St. Louis and Louis- 
ville, and played Wanda of Rose Marie 
in Dallas, Texas. In New York she 
joined the cast of Something For The 
Boys, taking over Anita Alvarez’ part. 
Then she did Betty Bruce’s part in 
which she danced the Hey, Good Look- 


ing tap number. 


“When Edwin Lester was in New 
York to cast The Desert Song,” said 
Clarissa, “I was in Florida. Henry 
Weise wired me frantically to rush 
north for a meeting with Mr. Lester. 
When we met, he didn’t think | was 
suited for the part of Azuri because I 
was so fair and looked more Irish than 


Moorish. 


“*Azuri was a halfbreed,’ | said, ‘so 
why couldn’t her father have been 
Trish ?’ 

“He laughed and said, ‘You've got 
something there!’ So I came to the 
coast to play Azuri and, like the week- 
end guest who stays a month, I stayed 
on for Rose Marie. Working for Mr. 
Lester has been the nicest part of my 
career.” 


During the run of Desert Song, al- 
most every studio in town wanted to 
sign Clarissa to a term contract. Joe 
Pasternak had a definite part in the 
offing, so she signed with him. M.G.M. 
is preparing the script, assembling the 
rest of the cast, and soon Clarissa will 
enact the role of Bianca in The Aissing 


Bandit. 


“When Mr. Lester was setting Rose 
Marie,” Clarissa went on, “he decided 
that come brimstone or high water, I 
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She's dancing into the movies! ... 
pert Clarissa of Broadway musicals, | 
night club shows and opera ballet. 


Was going to appear in a_ beautiful 
evening gown, even if he had to re- 
write the whole script. ‘The dance that 


‘was most difficult to stage was brought 


on because of that dress! It was agreed 
that | was to have men not a man, 
because dancing with only one in an 
evening dress would look like a_ ball- 
room team. We wanted to show the 
contrast in Wanda’s conflicting per- 
sonality—the white and the Indian 
temperament. Mr. Lester issued an 
order for two tall, good-looking men 


who could dance. The dance started 
out as a cut and developed into a 
serious thing. Not showing which of 
the two boys was the better dancer, but 
in the cuts from the waltz to Indian 
dancing, they almost came to blows tor 
Wanda’s attentions. So | wound up 
with none other than Herman Boden 
as the Indian boy and Constantine as 
the white boy - - ”’ 

You will forgive my ending the 
quotes so abruptly, because this is 


where | cut in! 


Constantine 


Clarissa, as Wanda, half-b-eed dancing girl in “Rose Marie,” has two partners in Her- 
man Boden and Constantine (shown above with Clarissa) in a dance sequence especially set 
to show the contrasting personalities of the white and Indian heritage in Wanda's make-up. 
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Diplomat's Daughter in Russian School. 
The new Canadian ambassador to the 
USSR, the Honorable Dana Wilgress, 


back here for a brief vacation, men- 


tioned prior to his return to Moscow 


that his ten-year-old daughter has en- 
rolled in the professional Ballet School 
where she receives the regular state 
instruction in addition to complete 
dance training. This system is com- 
parable to that in the Paris Opera 
school of ballet. 

Wartime Wedding for Russian ballerina 
and Canadian Secretary. An unusual 
ceremony took place last winter in 
Moscow when Eleanora Kuznetsova, 
ballerina of the Bolshoi Theater, 
married George Power, secretary to 
the Canadian ambassador to Russia. 
The bride’s wedding dress was_ bor- 
rowed from the wardrobe of the Bol- 
shoi Theater’s ballet costumes. (Echoes 
of Giselle and Sleeping Beauty!) In 
the USSR during the war years it was 
only in the theaters that clothes for 
such special occasions were available. 
Top priority was given to organizations 
requiring material of the finest quality, 
and as a consequence most of the best- 
dressed women in the Soviet were con- 
nected with the theater and _ ballet. 

A wedding ring was impossible to 
find, and the groom “borrowed” a 
signet ring from the bride for the 
ceremony. The occasion was unusual 
for wartime Moscow .. . with its 
formal dress, flowers, altar boys and 
music. After the reception and addi- 
tional formalities at the Canadian 
Embassy, Kuznetsova left for a_ re- 
hearsal at the theater and Power went 
back to work decoding telegrams. 

Mr. Power is back in Canada, 
awaiting the time when Mrs. Power 
can join him. Meanwhile, she is study- 
ing English and = maintaining her 
activity in the Soviet ballet world. 
Royalty in Dance Slippers. That a great 
variety of people wander in and out 
of Johnny Brown’s shop in Montreal 
for dancing shoes and all kinds of 
theatrical accessories, has always been 
known, but a recent visitor did cause 
something of a stir by her mere pres- 
ence. It happened that Johnny was 
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Canadian Dance Notes 


by FRANCIS A. COLEMAN 


off munching a hot dog one lunchtime 
and returned to find an_ imposing 
limousine outside the door. On enter- 
ing ek he found Princess Alice, 
wife of Lord Athelone, Governor- 
General of Canada! Princess Alice 
had ordered shoes by mail before for 
some of her young royal relatives who 
study dancing in Ottawa, but this time 
she shopped in person. She did not 
leave, either, without looking over 
collection of dance pictures, 
which form anh exhibition of personali- 
ties in the dance world. 

French Ballet Composer Does New Film. 
Georges Auric, youngest of the group 
of French composers under Eric Satie 
and known as Les Six, was com- 
missioned to do the music for Gabriel 
Pascal’s new film made in England 
on George Bernard Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra, starring Vivian Leigh, 
Florence Robson and Claude Rains. 
Aurc, @ noted composer for motion 
pictures, also has done music for a 
number of ballets, the latest of which 
was Les Facheux, performed by the 
Ballet Russe in 1942. 

Montreal Opera Series. The fifth 
annual series of operas presented in 
Montreal and other points in eastern 
Canada by Wilfrid Pelletier with forces 
from the Metropolitan Opera brought 
Boris Romanoff back as choreographer 
and ballet master. Mr. Romanoff is to 
be one of the pro-tem factotums for the 
ballet at the Metropolitan this season 
under the new scheme of visiting cho- 
reographers. Balanchine was also re- 
ported a guest director. 

Boris Romanoft’s work has always 
appeared conventional and stuffy, and 
it is difficult to see why he is to be 
entrusted with even a part of the sea- 
son at the Metropolitan, having effec- 
tively marred the ballet there in the 
past already. 

The current series of operas was 
presented by the France-Film Com- 
pany, and the ballet appeared for inci- 
dental dances in Faust, Manon, and La 
Traviata, with more extensive work in 
Carmen and Lakmé. Soloists were Anne 
Simpson, as cool and detached as ever, 
and Nicolas Orloff, who made up for 


her lack of warmth by weird antics, 
complete with lowering eyebrow and 
all! Performances were given in Mon- 
treal, Quebec City, Ottawa and in 
Toronto, through the middle of 
September. 

Nothing new was added in any of 
the ballets, with the usual music being 
employed, except in Carmen, where the 
peculiarly haunting little melody from 
a forgotten one-act opéra-comique of 
Bizet, Djamileh, with its odd English- 
horn solo, reminiscent of Coney Island, 
was revived from previous versions of 
the Carmen ballet. The ensemble of 
the corps de ballet was good, but handi- 
capped by the bad choreography. 

Skating Vanities in Glittering 1946 
Edition. Harold Steinman has certainly 
spared nothing in assembling his most 
lavish and colorful edition of the Skat- 
ing Vanities, which presented the pre- 
miere of the 1946 version in Montreal 
early in September. As sheer spectacle 
it equals any large-scale stage show, and 
there is quite a similarity in production 
with the work at Radio City or in the 
ice shows. The /’anities are staged and 
directed by Gae Foster of the Roxy 
Theater in New York. 

Staging, costumes and lighting are all 
breath-taking and superbly mounted 
with a big and impressive chorus. The 
large-scale numbers are strictly show- 
girl presentations, with the same rather 
mechanical aura hanging over it all. 
Their precision, metallic and calculated, 
is nothing short of amazing, particularly 
in the dexterity with which the girls 
manipulate large balls with a skill a 
lumber-jack might well envy. Another 
startling number was a very graceful 
and well executed waltz sequence. Less 
happy were a mix-up called 4 Week- 
End at the Country Club, and the 
Chopin Minuets executed to distorted 
polonaises, although the gliding motions 
of the roller skates under large hoop 
skirts was interesting. 

The show is generous in ensemble 
numbers, of which some are very senti- 
mental, as a Swiss episode which is also 
one of the cutest. An elaborate Latin- 
American number is attractive, and the 
finale brings in hunks of Friml’s music 
to the Desert Song for a pseudo- 
Morrocan atmosphere which affords a 
brilliant climax. “There were a_ few 
tumbles, over which the capacity audi- 
ences showed every indulgence and 
sportsmanship, and only one in the ball- 
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The Ballettophile 


A Column by GEORGE CHAFFEE 


HERE IS REASON to be disturbed 

about the current report on 

Coppelia. The lovely girl with the 
enamel eyes has been landed in ridicu- 
lous, not to say scandalous, trouble. 
Or is it her proud guardians recently 
in our midst, the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, that are toying with the 
facts about one of their choice ex- 
hibits ? 

That company presents a_ delicious 
and sparkling Coppelia. Choreograph- 
ically, it is the most effective version 
I have seen in America, with Danilova 
giving a triumphant and _ contagious 
reading of the title-role. per- 
formance is excellent throughout, 
though the Paris Opera’s Coppelia is 
my favorite. It has an amplitude, co- 
herence and polish I have never seen 
equalled. One forgives and ignotes its 
Frantz played in travesty, accepting a 


fixed tradition where tradition as a 


policy has more to its credit than to its 
debit. Our recent Coppelias stem from 
another tradition, from the Maryinsky 
(Bolshoi) Theatre tradition. However, 
it too is in excellent vein and, what is 
to the point here, it is likewise the 
Paris Opera Coppelia—at whatever re- 
move. 

My unhappiness is not with the 
Monte Carlo’s performance but with 
its program notes on Coppelia. It is a 
question of parentage—and foster and 
adopted parents—but above all of first 
parentage. For even to have foster and 
adopted parents, one must at least have 
been born. And despite several false birth 
certificates, Coppelia’s creator has never 
really been in doubt. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that 
the Monte Carlo program writer has 
not yet so much as made up his mind 
on that basic fact. His notes are worse 
than misleading. ‘They even contradict 
themselves. 

According to the “Repertoire” chart 
in this year’s Monte Carlo souvenir 
program, Coppelia, to Delibes’ score, 
has “choreography by Merante (after 
Ivanov).” That is much like describ- 
ing the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria as a 
composition by Mendelssohn after 


Gounod! 
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Then, in the program notes we read 
that the “original choreography” was 
“by Merante, who used Arthur St. 
Leon’s adapation of one of Hoffman’s 
tales, “The Sandman,’ as a synopsis .. . 
Later...Lev Ivanov. certain 
modifications . . . The present version 
was choreographed by Nicolas 
Serguyeft who closely followed 
the patterns of Ivanov.” 

Finally, when I turn from the hand- 
some souvenir program to the no less 
oficial performance program, I read 
what for Coppelia?—“Choreography by 
Petipa and Cecchetti, reconstructed by 
N. Sergieff.” 


This all adds up to confusion con- 
founded. ‘The tangle of choreographers 
should certainly be weeded out and the 
original choreographer least re- 
stored and given precedence of all 
others. The matter is of no less im- 
portance in dance history than the 
original composer of a music score re- 
orchestrated by some other musician. 


It if entirely possible that both 
Marius Petipa and Enrico Cecchetti 
tampered with the St. Petersburg Cop- 
pelia (as once did Massine also with 
the Monte Carlo version) and that 
Sergeyev (as Mr. Beaumont spells that 
name) has handed on the Ivanov ver- 
sion (probably the earliest Russian ver- 
sion, unless M. Petipa gave Russia its 
first Coppelia). But, as Coppelia was 
first produced at the Paris Opera and 
as Ivanov never choreographed any 
ballet there, how could the Paris Cog- 
pelia be “after Ivanov’? Of course, 
the shoe is on the other foot—even to- 
day, because Coppelia has never been 
out of the Paris repertory since its 
creation there in 1870. 

As to the original Paris Opera Cop- 
pelia, it is now almost five years since 


The Souvenir Print 


MADEMOISELLE PARisoT I. J. Masquerier 
pinx’t. C. Turner sculp’t.—Stipple en- 
graving, in black; also, in color. Oval; 
7”°X834" high. Published circa 1798. 

Parisot in her skipping-rope dance, an 
item highly popular in the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries, and probably in both 
earlier and later times. 


Mr. John Martin published the follow- 
ing in his column in the New York 
Times: 

“The great ‘Coppelia’ mystery has 
apparently been settled once and for 
all, and peace can reign again through- 
out the field. The trouble arose when 
Cyril Beaumont, highly respected his- 
torical authority on the ballet, in his 
‘Complete Book of Ballets’ credited 
the choreography of ‘Coppelia’ to Louis 
Merante instead of to Arthur Saint- 
Leon. 

“Lillian Moore in her ‘Artists of the 
Dance’ credited Saint-Leon and was 
naturally somewhat perplexed. A letter 
to Mr. Beaumont brought her the fol- 
lowing reply: “The choreography of 
Coppelia was, of course, first com- 
posed by Arthur Saint-Leon, and I was 
horrified to find that this ballet had 
been placed under the ballets of Louis 
Merante. This error will be put right 
in the new edition I have in prepara- 
tion,’ 

The official “Catalogue” of the Paris 
Opera productions, published in 1878 
by Theodore de Lajarte, then Librarian 
of the establishment, enters Coppelia 
as: “Livret (libretto) by Ch. Nuitter 
— Saint-Leon, choreographe.” Mer- 
ante, by 1870 long a premier danseur 
at the Opera, was not even in the ori- 
ginal cast. The ballet was first present- 
ed there (and anywhere), 25 March, 
1870. 

A few months later, 19 July, the 
Franco-Prussian War broke out. Young 
Bozzacchi, who created the title role, 
died of the plague during the siege of 
Paris and St. Leon likewise died in 
Paris in 1870, in his 55th year, prob- 
ably a victim of the same fate. The 
ballet returned to the Opera boards 16 
Oct., 1871, doubtless under Louis Mer- 
ante as the newly appointed ballet- 
master, with Leontine Beaugrand as 
Coppelia. Her performance was superb. 
Gautier hailed her in it as the successor 
of Carlotta Grisi of a generation 
earlier. Merante is at best Coppelia’s 
foster-father and Ivanov its father by 
adoption, with Sergeyev his humble and 
consecrated recorder, a man to whom 
modern ballet owes an inestimable debt 
of gratitude. 

Mr. Martin was far too sanguine. 
“The great ‘Coppelia’ mystery” has 
merely grown more complicated with 
the years. Pelion is now piled on Ossa. 
There is no arguing the matter. This 
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Walter Camryn 


and the 
CHILDREN'S CIVIC THEATRE 


HEN THE CHILDREN’S Civie 

Theatre of Chicago presented 

Walter Camryn’s ballet Han- 
sel and Gretel one evening last August 
the theater was filled to capacity a 
half-hour before curtain time and there 
were a couple of policemen on hand 
to handle the orderly retreat’ of 
the several hundred people who had to 
be turned away. 


The Children’s Theatre is not a new 
enterprise. It has existed, with ups and 
downs, for almost thirty years. During 
the last four years Walter Camryn has 
been in charge of the dance activities 
and that branch of the Theatre has 
been particularly popular. 

The Children’s Civic Theatre is 
jointly sponsored by the Chicago 
Drama League and the City of 
Chicago. It functions during the sum- 
mer months when free classes are of- 
fered in dancing, singing and dramatic 
art. A number of plays, operettas and 
ballets are produced in conjunction 
with these classes which are attended 
by some 300 children of assorted school 
ages and assorted backgrounds. 


Under Walter Camryn the dance 
department has had a _ distinguished 
record. Starting with the Nutcracker 
Suite and Snow White in 1941, pro- 
ductions have included Old Curiosity 
Shop, The Ugly Duckling, Sleeping 
Beauty, Wizard of Ox, Ferdinand the 
Bull, Peter and the Wolf, The Man 
Who Lost his Head, Luck of the Irish, 
Music Shop and a Circus Ballet. Be- 
sides these, many single dances, solos 
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The Children's Civic Theatre at work: Camryn, John Sharpe, Jr., and Billy Reilly; 


Walter Camryn, dance director for the Chicago Children's Theatre, poses in his studio. 


and group numbers have been ar- 
ranged. Some of these utilized vocal 
and dramatic as well as dance talent. 


Most of the librettos as well as the 
choreography are by Camryn. For the 
very clever ballet Ferdinand the Bull, 
pianist Madleine Dahlmann arranged 
music from Carmen. 

One of the most successful comedy 
ballets was The Man Who Lost His 
Head, with an original story by Cam- 
ryn danced to an arrangement of folk 
tunes. It is in ballets of this type that 
Camryn does his best work. ‘Walter 


is so folksy” was a comment once over- 
heard after a performance and that is 
the keynote to his personality and his 
work. He has a warm, honest pre- 
occupation with the folklore of Ameri- 
ca and is happiest when working in this 
genre. 


Camryn’s training in dance includes 
many years of study and_ thorough 
grounding in classical ballet and he 
uses it with intelligence, but his urge ts 
towards folk art. With him it is not 
an affectation or a matter of getting 
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with the angels of “Hansel and Gretel,” and posing two dancers. 
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La Argentinita 


_A Tribute by Anton Dolin 


NCARNACION LopeEz—La ARGEN- 
TINITA, greatest Spanish Dancer— 
is no more. Her body is still, her 

feet no longer will beat out a tempestu- 
ous rhythm, her fingers no longer will 
snap and sing their castanets. This, all 
this beauty is forever gone, but her 
memory, her graciousness, her most 
womanly beauty, her genius can never 
be forgotten. I am no poet who can 
write worthy words—that will be done 
by others. I can only write simply and 
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with a great devotion a few of my 
impressions of affectionate, deep 
friendship and understanding that for 
fifteen years it was my great honor 
and privilege to say she gave me. 

I knew her first when we both came 
to America in 1930 to make our New 
York debut in Lew Leslie’s Jnter- 
national Revue. She was a_ jealously- 
guarded, beautiful creature of Spain, 
speaking not one word of English. 
Whenever I was allowed by her en- 


La Argentinita with Anton Dolin at the open- 
ing of Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on March 26, 1940. 


tourage, consisting of her husband and 
faithful Spanish followers, | could and 
did interpret for her in French. 

Standing as I was in the wings of 
the Majestic Theater on the opening 
night of the International Revue, | saw 
a New York audience sit, watch and 
listen to this great artist and make no 
sound except of disapproval and finally 
walk out of the theater in dozens dur- 
ing her dance. ‘This audience, unedu- 
cated in the art of the Spanish dance, 
could not understand or appreciate the 
genius of this true, authentic artiste of 
Spain. Happily La Argentinita lived 
to see the day when New York audi- 
ences clamoured for her appearances 
and cheered her to the rafters. 

My first book, Divertissement, was 
published in England a year later upon 
my return to London. I quote here my 
impression of Argentinita’s first visit 
that began in disaster and ended in a 
personal triumph: 

“If ever exaggerated publicity hurt 
an artist it did in Argentinita’s case. 
The photographs that appeared day 
after day heralding her arrival; the 
stories of demands that she made when 
she reached New York were to be the 
means of hurting instead of helping 
her in the eyes of the American public. 
‘They expected so much more than she, 
in my opinion, could possibly have 
given or shown on her one appearance 
in this revue. 

“She did ask for two dressing rooms, 
not because her clothes were so mar- 
vellous but simply because her dresses 
had to be properly hung or they would 
have been spoiled. She did not ask 
for a carpet to be placed down for her 
to walk on to the stage but merely 
for the carpet in her dressing room 
to be cleaned. The circulated story, 
that The International Revue cast, 
including such stars as Gertrude 
Lawrence, Harry Richmond and Jack 
Pearl, were locked out of the theater 
on the Sunday before production be- 
cause Argentinita would not rehearse 
with anyone there was certainly true, 
but only up to a point. What really 
happened was that she asked to be 
allowed to rehearse in the theater 
alone, which is a very natural thing— 
very few dancers care to rehearse with 
anyone around. 
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“Il know that she never had the 
slightest intention of insulting her 
fellow artists which was the impression 
created by the Press. 

“I talked to Argentinita quite a 
lot and the impression | got of her 
was that of a very charming, quiet- 
voiced woman who knew that she was 
a great artiste and therefore realized 
that she had no need to shout and 
scream her demands as the newspapers 
made one believe. 

“At midday we were back at the 
theater again. To make matters worse, 
Argentinita’s conductor could — speak 
little English. “The music was in bad 
order and difficult to read at = such 
short notice. 

“I remember standing in the wings 
with Lew Leslie. Argentinita had done 
her first dance. 

“Imagine dancing in a scene in a 
peasant dress which, though correct in 
every detail, was devoid of any eftect 
of what the average audience thinks is 
Spanish, with a fantastic background 
purporting to be Spain, and show-girls 
in marvellous exotic Spanish dresses 
with trains yards in length, which were 
no more authentically Spanish, or 
meant to be, than the tango Moss and 
Fontana danced later in the same scene. 
Once more her guitarist plaved and 
Leslie wanted him to stop, for by now 
Argentinita had changed again and the 
sooner it was over the better. The 
gamble was lost! 

“In accordance with Leslie’s request 
she flicked her fingers as a signal for 
her guitarist to stop playing. ‘The audi- 
ence heard this and a great number 
of them, I am_ sure, misunderstood 
her intention and thought she was 
anxious for him to stop because he was 
getting more applause than she was. 

“The end soon came now, and as 
she danced her last number they started 
to walk out. They hissed and_ booed. 
It was terrible and all a horrible mis- 
take. And it need never have happened. 

“So much was written at the time 
about this unfortunate debut that was 
unkind and need never have been said. 
It is only necessary to say that two 
weeks after Argentinita retired from 
the cast of The International Revue 
she gave a recital of Spanish songs, 
recitations and dances one Sunday night 
at which I was present, and I can 
truthfully say that she was a triumph. 

“IT went round to see her in the 
dressing-room after this performance. 
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As she greeted me and | congratulated 
her on her great success she only re- 
marked: ‘1 am so glad I have the 
opportunity of showing the public that 
Lew Leslie is not such a fool when he 
engaged me for New York’. 

“This remark coming from someone 
who had no reason to be particularly 
pleased with him—for it was Leslie's 
fault, though not intentionally so, that 
her debut in America had been a 
failure—proved again in my _ opinion 
how grossly she had been  misrepre- 
sented to the great theater public of 
New York. 

“Following on this she took a 
theater and gave a series of shows for 
a fortnight. “hey may have cost her 
a lot of money, but artistically they 
proved her worth and showed that she 
was and is a great artist. 

“More than that, she is the personi- 
fication of woman! Every gesture is 
feminine and beautiful, and to my 


mind she portrays everything that ts 
lovely and most desirable. 

“She is the womanhood of Spain, 
warm, rich-blooded, wholesome; and 
the night I saw her dance alone, in 
the proper surroundings, there were 
not enough hats in New York to throw 
at her feet to pay her the homage due 
her.” 

| did not see her again until our 
meetings in Spain, where | would go 
to watch her dance, visit her back-stage 
afterwards and the usual conversation 
of theater, dance and life was our topic. 

Her triumph in Paris in’ 1935-36 
with her own company brought her 
great genius nearer to London. Never 
shall | forget her choreographic work, 
The Streets of Cadiz. She had induced 
the famous old Spanish dancer, La 
Maccarona, to appear. La Maccarona, 
who in her hey-day was the toast of 


Spain, when she danced could steal 


(continued on page 38) 


La Argentinita in one of her well-known concert numbers of the Spanish dance. 
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Costumes, shoes and fabrics 
return to peace-time basis 
of “dressing-up" the dance. 


UMORS FROM THE TRADES ser- 
vicing the theater and dance 
profession are that six months 
from now you may be wearing behind 
the footlights fabulous textiles spun 
from glass. Or—when next summer’s 
dance studio recital approaches, don’t 
be surprised, friends and parents, to 
find you’re helping teacher run up 
seams on costumes originating from 
coal. It almost seems as though science 
were making a special gesture to let 
the trades reward you for being so 
patient with them in war-time. 
Perhaps you were one of the 
teachers who drew up a perfect list of 
glamorous satins and silks for your 
last recital, only to wind up with tar- 
latan—the last thing left in the color 
you wanted. But you understood you 
were receiving second and third chorces 
because the trades were giving first 
choice to the USO Units, and you 
were grateful they so often did it 
without cost. To cap one of Capezio’s 
many climaxes, Mr. Sommers, presi- 
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Dressing Glamour 


dent of the theatrical shoe company, 
tells the story of “somehow” filling a 
single order amounting to 1,000 as- 
sorted pairs of tap, ballet, toe, character 
shoes in the spring of 1944 for British 
Lt. Lionel Roche, sent to America to 
replenish supplies for the UDF 
(Union Defense Force) Entertainment 
Units (similar to our USO) in South 
Africa. 

Knowing, then, that finished and 
raw materials, man- and womanpower 
were being diverted to good cause else- 
where, you good-naturedly accepted 
the substitutes—and proceeded to give a 
better-than-ever recital with more 
talent than you’d ever worked with 
before. For your classes right along 
have been full to capacity, and over- 
flowing, in a gratifying way that is 
new to the times. As another manu- 
facturer of (ballet and toe) shoes, 
Mr. Selva, puts it, fifteen times as 
many children seemed to be studying 
ballet at the same time that fewer 
shoemakers were working on the ballet 
and toe shoes, many in the craft having 
gone over completely to outfitting the 
Armed Forces. | 

You did not have to look far for 
other contributing factors—rationing 


for one; the layman came crowding 
in on your dancer’s supplies in order 
not to sacrifice the precious’ shoe 
coupon. And suddenly, the enterprising 
college girl with the aid of the women’s 
magazines scooped the leotard for wear 
in campus sports and started the rage 
for the ballet slipper in lounging. Once 
the girls discovered the ballet slippers 
in gold and silver and satin in colors 
to match their lounging costumes, re- 
ports the Herbet Theatrical Shoe Co., 
the ballet world was bound to find it- 
self short. Nobody was prepared for 
the demand. 

Tap shoes were hardest of all to 
get, and a firm like Capezio, with a 
tap shoe factory in Boston, Mass., was 
lucky. Distributors had to turn orders 
on tap footwear aside; there simply 
weren't enough to go around. 

Yes, the tap-dancing craze and the 
ballet revival, to quote Mr. Sommers 
again, were choosing a most inoppor- 
tune time to assert themselves. (Though 
he hardly sounded regretful.) Even 
the dancers who used to work in bare 
feet changed their minds, at this time, 
and went in for the comfortable, 
roomy aesthete sandals. They also be- 

(continued on page 43) 
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Folk Notes 


F ALL THE FORMS of dancing, 
folk dancing takes the least 
time to learn and demands no 

special dance aptitudes. Yet, due to 
the elaboration of simple folk dances 
on stage and screen, many people have 
the impression that folk dances require 
long and concentrated study, and that 
they are strictly for the young. 
Fortunately this attitude is being 
quickly dispelled at the many folk 
dance sessions being held throughout 
the country such as the Community 
Folk Dance Center in New York. 
Here people of all ages, sizes and 
shapes learn as many as a dozen dances 
from many countries in one evening. 


A good example of the simplicity_and 
fun of a folk dance is foun the 
Russian dance “Troika” which ishere 
reproduced. It can be taught and 


learned in five minutes. Since the dance 
is done with one man and two ladies, 
or one lady and two men, it is 
especially good to use when there are 
more women than men, or men than 
women, at a social- gathering. 

FORMATION:. Groups of three 
around the room all facing counter- 
clockwise. The center person should be 
a man—the other two, girls. The man 
joins hands with each: of the girls. 
The three should be as far apart as 
the joined hands will allow. See Dia- 
gram |. 


by MICHAEL HERMAN 


FIGURE 1 


Meas. 1-4. Sets move forward with 
sixteen short running steps, all start- 
ing on right foot. 


Meas. 5-6. Girls drop hands but re- 
tain grip on the man’s hand. Girl to 
the right of man runs in front of him 
and under the arch formed by the 
man and left lady, and back to place 
with 8 running steps. The other two 
people in the set take short running 
steps in place with the man _ turning 


to the left under his own left arm 
as the right hand lady runs under the 
arch. Diagram 2. 


Meas. 7-8. Lady on the left runs 
under arch formed by right hand lady 
and the man, back to place with 8 
running steps. 


FIGURE 2 


Meas. 9-11. Each group of three 
join hands in a little circle and run 
to the left with twelve running steps 
starting with the right foot. 


Meas. 12. 


R.L.R. 


Three stamps in_ place, 


Meas. 13-16. Keep the hands joined 
and run to the right with twelve run- 
ning steps, planning the steps so the 
set of three will be facing in the same 
position as when they started the dance. 
With four more running. steps, the 
man runs under the joined hands of 
the girls, releasing his hold on their 
other hands and progressing forward 
to the set ahead, where he quickly 
clasps the hands of the girls there to 
do the dance from the beginning with 
two new girls. 


The dance is done as many times as 
desired, the men progressing forward 
each time. The dance may be done 
with one lady and two men, with the 
girls progressing forward. Or if de- 
sired, dancers may keep their same sets, 
in which case measures 13-16 in the 
second figure would require sixteen 
running steps to the right instead of 
twelve. (Music and directions copy- 


right 1941 by Michael Herman.) 
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Walter E. Owen 


Margaret Banks studied from June Roper, and is now with Ballet Theatre, dancing classic 
and character roles in "Graduation Ball," "Princess Aurora," “Carnaval,” and “Petrouchka.”’ 


June Roper 


(continued from page 13) 


others she came into contact with in 
foreign fields, June Roper states that 
in Vancouver at least she found her 
pupils were more conscientious, and 
worked harder and longer. 

‘I have come to the conclusion after 
many vears there, that the reason of 
this difference in application is that, in 
the States, particularly on the West 
Coast and in New York, pupils take 
lessons only for just so long—and then 
are sO anxious to get on to the stage or 
to the ever-glamorous and alluring film 
business, that they abandon their train- 
ing for practical purposes to earn what 
they consider fabulous salaries and a 
chance to be viewed by the movie 
moguls, long before they have had a 
real foundation and thorough ground- 


ing of the basic training of ballet, which 
is so important to make the final artist. 
Mind you, | realize that as one is study- 
ing it is necessary (in more ways than 
one sometimes!) to obtain occasional 
xperience. It is impossible to make a 
finished dancer in the studio alone, with- 
out ever having had that essential feel- 
ing of being before the public and giving 
of oneself.” 

And there we have an approximation 
of a great teacher, an attractive per- 
sonality, for although June Roper is to- 
day not out of her thirties, it seems 
vears since she began her own career as 
a dancer, and her work as a teacher. 
She is a charming, modest woman. She 
has never lost that humility towards her 
art, that search for perfection which 
sets the true artist off from the rest. 
Even while on tour in France, she never 
missed the opportunity of study with 


Preobrajenska in Paris. The host of 
pupils which have scattered into every 
medium the world over is a testimony 
to her efforts, and it is a hope perhaps 
more selfish than flattering, that June 
Roper will one day resume her “mis- 


sion!” Vor 
London Letter 


(continued from page 7) 


Sy/phides and the pas de trois in Lac 
des Cygnes—vet it is still an event to 
see her outside the corps de ballet. 

Of the good performances at the 
Wells I must mention the really bril- 
liant one of Les Patineurs on the last 
night of the season, with Harold 
‘Turner giving the leading role all the 
fireworks it ever had and the rest of 
the cast dancing up to him. All per- 
formances of The Wanderer were good 
and Shearer redeemed her Odile by 
being the only dancer other _ than 
Pamela May to be satisfying in the 
pas de deux. At two weekday matinees 
Michael Somes tried out his Spectre 
de la Rose, only sketching in the danc- 
ing but completely capturing the at- 
mosphere. When his strength is suf- 
ficient for him to let out the stops and 
really dance it we should have a most 
memorable Spectre. 

International Ballet’s season at His 
Majesty's has been extended another 
two weeks, making ten weeks in all. 
On September 18 Le Grand Pas d’Ac- 
tion (which incorporates the Rose 
Adagio) from The Sleeping Princess 
was added to the repertoire. Setting 
and costumes are by Doris Zinkeisen 
who also designed Aurora’s Wedding 
for the company. The set encroaches 
rather heavily on the floor space, 
cramping the attendant lords and 
ladies and hampering some of the en- 
semble dancing. The costumes are 
partly borrowed from Aurora and 
range from the very good—Mona 
Inglesby’s is exquisite—to the very bad. 
Princess Aurora, of course, is the only 
part that matters, and it does show 
Inglesby’s powers more fully than al- 
most any other role. She is thinner 
this season and looks well in her white 
tutu decorated with rosebuds and silver 
lace and has sufficient vechnical equip- 
ment to sustain the difficult adage. 

International Ballet, like the Wells, 
mystifies me by its casting policy. They 
have some quite good soloists but 
never seem to use them—or, if they do, 


(continued on page 47) 
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«The Dance in Paris 


by DANCE correspondent KA-GUE 


HAT A CURIOUS EVOLUTION the 

art of ballet has had in France! 

At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, it was void, completely 
extinct, which led one of the mest 
competent critics of the ballet at that 
time to write, and with justice, “The 
art of the dance is dead, and buried for 
us; nothing can revive it!” He was 
mistaken in the long run, since the ac- 
tivity of Diaghilev and the productions 
organized by him, aroused the interest 
of the public for an art which, up to 
that time, had been the exclusive prop- 
erty of the “balletomanes.”’ Dance in- 
terest grew and was climaxed by the 
decision of the authorities at the Grand 
Opera to engage a foreign ballet master 
in the person of Serge Lifar — whose 
conduct during the recent occupation 
has excluded him from the scene. 

Since then, the choreographic art in 
Paris has enjoyed a new lease on life, 
with renewed vigor and originality. For 
its part, the Opera has developed an 
entirely new and young group, in a bal- 
anced ensemble. Other work was car- 
ried on in various Parisian theaters by 
small local groups, and by the cream of 
visiting companies and artists who were 
drawn to the capital. The Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1937 demonstrated in a bril- 
liant and decisive manner the supremacy 
of Paris as an artistic and cultural cen- 
ter of the world. The city proved to 
be literally the rendezvous for inter- 
nationally known dance artists. 

The war put to an end this exciting 
period, this exchange of novel views and 
methods. The majority of the leading 
figures in the dance world then re- 
paired to America, leaving only the 
Opera to continue the work in dance. 
During the occupation the work at the 
Opera was often debatable (Bolero and 
Sylvie) but always creative (the only 
important production, Chevalier et De- 
moiselle, by the late Philippe Gaubert, 
is an illustration). The period of the 
occupation saw the rise of two leading 
ballerinas, Solange Schwartz, who has 
tallen off a bit since, and Yvette Chau- 
viré, who proved herself a_ ravishing 
(riselle, a role won from the repertoire 
of Mlle. Darsonval during the last sea- 
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son. This interpretation marked Chau- 
vire as one of the best dancers in France. 


The liberation furnished us with a 
ballet season, disappointing to such an 
extent that one might think the period 
of decline of the 1929 era was in force 
again! ‘This decadence exhibited 
in quality as well as in quantity of bal- 
lets presented. ‘The 194] 
pared to recent events, was very produc- 
tive: at the Opera, new major works 
and revivals, such as Sylvie of Delibes, 
were shown; vet in 1945 all that was 
exposed to the public was the short and 
very feeble Appel de la Montagne 
to music of Arthur Honegger and 
choreography by Serge Peretti, one of 
the principal dancers at the Opera, and 
the partner of Lisette Darsonval. 


Was 


season, Com- 


There were but few recitals. In par- 
ticular, two concerts by Janine Char- 
rat, the former child-star of the film 
La Mort du Cygne proved her an ex- 
cellent dancer, shining in the smaller 
mediums. She may well be wary of 
large-scale work as she is really a 
“chamber-ballet’’ type of dancer—an art- 
tist with great finesse, sentiment and 
poetry of motion, but technically some- 
what deficient. 

A recital appearance of Darsonval, 
who is a dancer in the grand manner 
and of the highest distinction, was 
slightly unbalanced as she lacks the 
spiritual quality, the ethereal aura which 
made dancers such as Pavlowa and 
Spessivtzeva the very essence of soft 


romanticism. 
A company known as Les Ballets 
Francais was also seen, directed by 


Etcheverry, with the unfortunate 
Didion—a project it may be kinder not 
to mention at all. for despite all the 
patriotism and good intentions of this 
“French Ballet,” the Parisian critics 
could not find enough epithets to hurl 
at the enterprise. 

Roland Petit and Boris Kochno at- 
tempted to inject some life into the old 
traditions, but this galvanization—noth- 
ing more than an attempt to revive and 
warm-over the period of Diaghilev— 
was doomed to failure. After all, what 
is past is past. and our future surely 
does not lie in_ resuscitating ghosts! 


Roland Pecit has burning convictions, 
vet in my opinion has little technique 
and temperament. 

Disappointing in its entirety, the re- 
cent ballet season in France was none 
the less climaxed by the revelation of 
Mle. Tcherina, who has everything to 
become a bright star in the dancing 
firmament. She is likely to become of 
international importance, for her dane- 
ing demonstrates all the qualities of 
technical mastery coupled with beauty 
of style which mark the true artist. 


‘There are a number of fine male 
dancers in France who promise to con- 
tinue and further the best traditions. 
Three who seem destined for 
by virtue of their virile and 
qualities, are Youli Algarof, Vladimir 
Skouratof, and Edmond Audran. 


SUCCESS, 


artistic 


‘The situation as a whole is simply 
that an appeal must be made to one of 
the leading ballet masters of our day, 
such as Massine, Balanchine, Lichine or 
some one else, to come to Paris for con- 
centrated work. Nlassine does enjoy one 
of the greatest reputations from his 
former work and Balanchine is held in 
high esteem. The fact is that at pres- 
ent there are barely two choreographers 
in all of Paris: Aveline, whom _ prac- 
tically no one has ever really taken 
seriously, and Serge Peretti, who is a 
fine pure classical dancer, but who has 
absolutely none of the talents required 
for a choreographer, a creator of dance: 
neither the training nor 
imagination. It is good, even e}sential, 
to have interpreters, vet if something 
done, and done quickly on the 


specialized 


isn't 
creative side, even the fine dancers we 
have developed will soon sink back into 
routine and stufliness, which has already 
happened before at the Opera. It would 
be a pity... 

The position of the classical dance 
in Paris is quite precarious, in spite ot a 
few isolated attempts to maintain ballet 
prestige. M. Claude Giraud, the young 
and enthusiastic director of the “Cercle 
de la Danse,” has tried to build up a 
group of young hopefuls. Among these 
Ludmila ‘Icherina, in 
with no mistake, 


aspirants are 
whom one can see, 
a great dancing star of the near future; 
the technical perfectionist Janine Char- 
rat; the gracious and inspired Ethery 
Pagana; Mlle. Jeanmaire of the Opera 
(the least fortunate element of the 
group); Vladimir Skouratov, Edmond 
Audran, Igor Fosca, three dancers with 

(continued on page 41) 
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BODY MECHANICS for BALLET DANCERS 


student & professional classes 


“Understanding body mechanics improves the 
skill of the most skillful dancer.” 


MILTON FEHER, C.B.S. Building, No. 302, 1697 Broadway, N. Y. C., MA 5-3536 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BALLET 
SCHOOL 
Classes in Technique for Children and Adults 
Director: MARGARET CURTIS 
Special Professional Classes 
Ballet Master: EDWARD CATON 
Information: Kathleen Harding 
Metropolitan Opera House 


SWOBODA-YURIEVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
e BALLET e CHARACTER 
e ADAGIO e VARIATIONS 


50 West S7th St. New York CI 5-8198 


JACK STANLY 


REGISTRATION NOW ACCEPTED 


for 


FALL and WINTER SEASON 


Distinguished Faculty for TAP — BALLET 
rOR — MUSICAL COMEDY — CHARACTER 
ACROBATICS — LIMBERING — SPANISH 


e Classes (individual instruction) are conducted 
daily for Beginner, Intermediate, Advanced, 
and Professional students. 


e@ Special classes for children conducted on 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


Evening Classes for business people. 
MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
For descriptive literature write or phone 


CO §-9223 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


1658 Broadway at Silst St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


SALVATORE 


BALLET 


139 West 56th Street N.Y. © 19 


THE BALLET THEATRE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN & ADULTS 


117 W. 54th St.. N. Y. C. Circle 5-9332 


839 Carnegie Hall CO 5-9316 


BALLET * SPANISH 
CHARACTER 


ARTHUR MAHONEY & THALIA MARA 
Carnegie Hall Studio 819, N.Y.C. Cl 5-8636 


—School of Dance Arts— 


VIRGINIA EARLE 
teacher of ballet 
ALL GRADES 
CHILDREN and ADULTS 
146 W. 4th St., N.Y.C. OR 4-0193 


Joseph 


Levino ff 


Ballet School 
CHILDREN’S BALLET COMPANY 


Classes Daily 
Ballet Toe Character Spanish 


Steinway Hall—i13 W. 57th St.—Cl 6-3846 


BALLET @ CHARACTER @ TAP e MODERN 


ANDRE EGLEVSKY 
SERGEI ISMAILOFF 


Write: SUNYA SHURMAN 


Staff - 


PETER BIRCH 
CARNEGIE HALL #843, N. Y. C. 19 


THE SHURMAN 


PROFESSIONALS e ADULTS e CHILDREN 


ANNA ISTOMINA 
ANNA SCARPOVA 


Circle 6-5935 
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endless series of ridiculous and egre- 
gious errors is simply due to careless 
indifference on the part of our ballet 
program makers. They must be held 
responsible. ‘They should take their 
task as seriously as the program writers 
for our orchestra concerts and the opera 
have come to take theirs. The dance 
public and the interests of our impor- 
tant ballet organizations alike should 
demand no less. : 

In a minor matter, the Ballet Thea- 
tre programs also continue to echo their 
original mistaken notes long after the 
facts have been well aired concerning 
the history of one of their small gems, 
the Pas de Quatre. They will have 
Queen Victoria present at the first per- 
formance of that virtuosic divertisse- 
ment in 1845 (which she was _ not, 
though she later saw the work) and 
they wi// have its first performance its 
last and a unique event (which it was 
not, being danced four times that sea- 
son and revived for two performances 
two years later). It is a detail, yet an 
historical datum to be put right. 

But Coppelia is an enduring classic 
and a major work. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether this formal protest 
has any eftect. 


Canadian Notes 


(continued from page 24) 


rolling affair, which could have been 
called The Girl Who Falls Down. 
Gloria Nord reigns supreme as bal- 
lerina assoluta, and one hardly sees 
enough of her, for her work is always 
artistic and polished. Her partner, the 
voung and dashing Mickey Meehan, 
demonstrates fine technique and an at- 
tractive stage personality. Of the 
supporting company, Melva Moreno is 
one of the most appealing, Count LeRoy 
is an amazing colored tap-skater making 
one wonder just how he can project such 
a terrific tap routine on skates, Dolly 
Durkin (who could dispense with chew- 
ing gum in performance!) and Frank 
Foster are obviously virtuosi on skates, 
and among the host of soloists Ann 
Manion, Larry Fox, Shirley Heart, 
Bobby Johnson and Rose Piccola should 
be singled out for attention. ‘The comic 
element is possibly not stressed enough, 
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but on hand are Little Maxie Bourn- 
stein all of three fect eleven, the per- 
ennial drunk in the person of Ben Dova, 
and a remarkable juggler, Bobby May. 

Although the show moves quickly, it 
was too long at its premiere perform- 
ance, and at least a half hour has been 
slashed out of it up to the present, 
which still leaves some three hours of 
well-paced entertainment. ‘There is less 
coordination between music and the ac- 
tion than is the custom in ballet, but 
this may be due to the character of the 
staging. ‘The noise of the rollers is 
hardly even noticable, and the orchestra 
drowns it out effectively. Some, if not 
all, of the vocalizing appears superfluous, 
but the cash customers obtain every 
possibility of a healthy return on their 
investment. Qne of the most artistic 
numbers was the Red Sails in the Sun- 
set which is similar to the work of Loie 
Fuller, with drapes and extensions of 
the arms by mechanical devices. 

A definite influence from ballet and 
other dance forms can be felt in the 
Skating Vanities, but one may wonder 
if there could not be more, especially 
for the ensembles. A character called 
Shorty Renna did a clever take-off on 
toe dancing with elongated shoes, and 
in fact at various points in the show, 
bits of durora, Sian Lake (with a vo- 
calized finale) and other old friends 
such as Gaité Parisienne could be de- 
tected in altered guise. ‘The Vanities 
are a great popular success, which is as 
it should be, with all the work and 
effort which must have been put into it. 
Morenoff of Montreal is off to a flying 
start this season with two very success- 
ful divertissements staged for local pro- 
ductions of Donizetti’s opera, The 


Daughter of the Regiment, and Her- 


bert’s operetta Rose Marie. For the 
Donizetti work, Maurice Morenoft 
created a_pseudo-Tyrolian dance of 


charming and piquant effect, with just 
the right dash of authenticism to fla- 
vour the theatrical character of the 
choreography, while in Rose Marie he 
revived previous settings of this work 
including a Totem Pole dance, with 
revisions resulting from research work 
accomplished during the summer at 
Indian reservations near Montreal. 


Francis Coleman, Dance’s Canadian 
Editor, will conduct a series of concerts 
with the Montreal Sinfonietta next sea- 
son, which includes a tour of the Mari- 
time Provinces during Easter Week. 
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TATIANA CHAMIE 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


School of Ballet 
LESSONS DAILY 
SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 


the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-1662 


VILZAK 
SHOLLAR 


SCHOOL 
of 


BALLET 


New York 19, N. Y. 


113 W. 57th St. 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 


Faculty: George Balanchine, Kyra Blanc, Dorothie Little- 
field, Anatole Oboukhoff, Elise Reiman, Muriel Stuart, 
Pierre Viadimiroff. 


637 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


Plaza 5-1422 


SCHOOL OF 


As RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 
under directionot BORIS and IVAN NOVIKOFF 
MIETROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 


Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners and Professionals 


Ballet + Character * Adagio «+ Interpretive + Variations 
1425 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Opera Studio 15, NEW YORK — PE 6-2634 or LO 5-0864 
215 Medical Arts Building, Seattle, Wash. — EL 2063 


BALLET ARTS 


Faculty: Vera Nemtchinova, Agnes de Mille, 
Boris Romanoff, Edward Caton, Eric Victor, 
Yeichi Nimura, Lisan Kay, Aubrey Hitchins 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES @ CHILDREN @ ADULTS 


"61" Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 19 © CO 5-9627 


LOUIS H.CHALIF DANCES 


FRANCES L. CHALIF by Louis H. Chalif 
LEON VARKAS CAROLYN MALDORELL! # 
JOHN PLAZA 


PACO CANSINO 3 Folk Dance Books 
* VICTORY SALE 
Five $3.00 dances for $5.00 
plus 22c postage. 
Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


Est. 40 yrs. Winter & Summer School Diploma 
awarded — Intensive teachers’ courses ... 


Talented Children, Daily Class. 
Intensive Professional Course for Stage Careers, Leon Varkas, Instructor 
Chalif School of Dance Steinway Hall 504-508 113 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


N ATH ALIE BRANIT7KA formerly Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
Phone PL 3-9752 CLASSES DAILY 
or CO 5-3472 — 116 East 59th St., New York City 


INSTRUCTOR of the WORLD'S GREAT BALLET DANCERS 
1697 Broadway, N. Y. STUDIO 607 Circle 5-7358 


mANDERSON-IVANTZOVA 


139 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. BALLET SCHOOL COlumbus 5-2520 
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Ballet Classes 


Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
three to six p.m. 


Wladame Seda 


Former teacher of 
Viola Essen & Leon Danielian 


Steinway Hall, Studio 612, 113 West S57 Street, N. Y. C.. WA 3-3635 


“It is through Mme. Seda’s 
splendid basic training, dili- 
gent skillful coaching and 
infinite patience that I was 
able to become well ground- 
ed in my ballet career.” 


—Leon Danielian 


CARMEN LA ROSA 


BALLET CLASSES 
ALL GRADES 


For CHILDREN and ADULTS 
Also EVENING CLASSES for 
Business People 


Carnegie Hall, Studio 825, N. Y. C. 


“A correct foundation is 
of utmost importance and 
has a profound effect on a 
student’s future develop- 
ment, and that is the reason 
why I am so grateful to 
Mme. Seda.” 

—Viola Essen 


CHESTER HALE SCHOOL 


MORNING and AFTERNOON 
CLASSES by MR. HALE 


CHILDREN’S AFTERNOON CLASS 


Phone for Appointment 


159 W. 56 St., N.Y.C. CO 5-4070 


mayo 


carnegie hall 


school of dance 
offers a comprehensive training course in con- 
trasting techniques to meet the requirements of 
To-day’s Theatre .. . 


s iivets ballet * modern * dance of India 


MIRIAM 


The Art of Terpsichore 
by Maestro Luigi Albertieri 


This famous book, formerly $15.00 now 
offered for a limited time only at 


MARMEIN 


BALLET e PLASTO-RHYTHMICS 
PANTOMIME e ORIGINAL REPERTOIRE 
New York Courses NOW. $5.00 


316 W. 75th St., New York City 23, SU 7-372I A. Albertieri 617 West 152nd St. N.Y.C. 31 


OLGA TARASSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Ballet — Toe — Character 
Professionals — Advanced — Intermediate 
Personal Attention to Children's Classes 


Write for Brochure “D” 
Circle 5-7672 


, 141 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| DALCROZE 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 
{ Complete musical education based on rhythmic movement. 


Children and Adults ¢ Morning, Afternoon, Evening 


| Vocal and Instrumental Instruction 


HILDA M. SCHUSTER, director _ 


SPECIAL COURSE LEADING TO DALCROZE TEACHERS CERTIFICATE 


| City Center of Music and Drama | 
130 West S6th Stteet, New York 19, N. Y. | 

Secretary — COlumbus 5-2472 | 


— — 


Ideal Gifts for Christmas... 


Dance (see p. 41) Calendars (see back cover) 


| Walter E. Owen photographer 


58 W. 57th By appointment CO 5-0550 
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Ballet Revolt 


(continued from page 18) 


as spokeswoman for the others, entreat- 
ed him to allow them to go to the 
Opera, promising to be back in time 
for Comus. “You know, sir,” said she, 
“that our salaries for four nights a 
week are wretchedly small,—pray do 
not prevent us from earning a trifle 
elsewhere.” The appeal, however, was 
met by a refusal, and the seven angels 
retired, angrily flapping their little 
gauze wings, which refused to bear 
them to liberty. But though repulsed, 
they were still determined to carry their 
point, and the expedient they hit upon 
was worthy of the genius of Jack Shep- 
pard. In the yard of the theatre, ad- 
joining Vinegar-yard, there happened 
to be a ladder lying, which they reared 
against the Engine-house, intending 
from there to mount the wall and jump 
into the street. ‘The noise they made 
in their operations, however, attracted 
the attention of the watchful manager. 
The alarm was given; the great gong 
was struck; and the prompter sounded 
a shrilly call; the scene-shifters, flymen, 
and supernumeraries, obeying the sum- 
mons, rushed upon the stage in “most 
admired disorder’. The eminent tra- 
gedian himself stood in the midst, calm 
in his rage, and awful in his wrath. 
“Secure the fugitives!” he cried, in a 
voice of thunder. 

“Vere is they?” inquired a venerable 
demon. 

“Yonder!” replied the manager, in- 
dicating the engine house, with his out- 
stretched arm and fore-finger. 

“Yonder!” cried the chorus, imitat- 
ing the tone and attitude of the great 
master; and forming a_ tableau, re- 
sembling the celebrated group of human 
finger-posts in Acis and Galatea. 

“Begone,” shouted the manager. 

Away rushed the theatrical forces 
pell-mell, headed by the_ indignant 
director, and in a few moments the 
hapless votaries of ‘Terpsichore were 
brought back prisoners to the hall 
where they were loaded with re- 
proaches and abuse by the tyrannical 
understrappers of King Mac. 

“We have you now,” said one of 
them, “and you shall not go to the 
d - - d Opera until the performances 
here are over.” Having thus, as_ he 
imagined, secured the rebel angels for 
the night, the valiant hero stumped 
back to the stage, and the baffled dan- 
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cers repaired to their dressing rooms to 
devise new plans for their liberation. 
Suddenly one of the party exclaimed, 
“I have it, girls—such a thought—not a 
word—but follow me—cautiously.” 
They obeyed, and tripping silently after 
their leader, crossed the bridge at the 
back of the flies, with noiseless steps, 
and gained a private door leading into 
the front of the house unperceived. By 
means of a fruit-knife, which the in- 
genious contriver of the plan had in her 
pockets, the bolt of the lock was easily 
shot back, and the door lay open. 
Down stairs they flew, rushed past the 
astonished boxkeepers, gained the 
street, and reached the Opera-house, 


Illustration from “The Natural History of the 
Ballet Girl, 1851. Collection Lillian Moore. 


where the recital of their imprisonment 
and escape created the ‘greatest merri- 
ment amongst the performers. ‘The 
rage of the Drury-Lane janizaries, 
upon discovering that they had been 
outwitted by such contemptible oppo- 
nents, was terrible. TThey_ raved, 
swore, stamped, and five pounds were 
repeatedly oftered for information 
against the person who opened the door, 
but no takers could be found. 

The serious part of the story is, how- 
ever, still to come. When the prison- 
breakers appeared on the _ following 
night at the theatre, they were sent 
away with the comfortable information 
that they had all been discharged; and, 
on Saturday, when they applied for the 
salary due to them before the occur- 
rence, they were told that instructions 
had been given not to pay them. The 
poor girls have been dismissed, and a 
fearful warning has been held out by 
the magnanimous manager of Drury- 
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Lane to the sylphs of the corps de bal- 
let, who cannot live upon air, and steal 
down back stairs to earn a tew shillings 
by honest and virtuous means.” 

P.S. This tale has a sequel—or a 
moral. In 1849, while appearing in 
New York City, Macready (the actor- 
manager who had been so unfeelingly 
cruel to the seven penniless little bal- 
let dancers) was to feel the full wrath 
of a violent mob turned against him. 
Victim of the famous Astor Place 
Riots, precipitated by the partisans of 
the rival American tragedian Edwin 
Forrest, Macready was_ mercilessly 
driven from the stage and barely es- 
caped with his life. Many of the 
rioters were not so _ fortunate, for 
dozens were injured or actually 
trampled to death. Macready had to 
flee ignominiously back to England. 


Designing Mr. Colt 


(continued from page 14) 


tive, colors should not be familiar to 
the eve. Colors seen in everyday life, 
such as “shocking pink” which is a 
current fashion favorite, do not seem at 
all striking on stage. 

Right now he is busy fixing up his 
New York apartment with Victorian 
furnishings and Alvin Colt imagina- 
tion. If he gets a call to return to the 
west coast to costume a new show 
Eugene Loring is scheduled for, he can 
fold up his apartment like a stage set, 
and take it along. 

Alvin Colt is frankly amused by the 
situations which arise because of his 
unusual height. ‘Though he spends his 
time designing clothes for other people, 
he says the joke is on him when it 
comes to getting clothes for himself. 

“I have to stand for hours and hours 
being fitted,” he explained. “My long 
arms cause me additional trouble when 
I go to measure materials by arm’s 
length. The yardage comes out. all 
wrong. But most unexpected was the 
way the army took one look and re- 
jected me on sight. They said I'd 
throw the whole army out of scale.” 

You'll be reading “costumes by Alvin 
Colt” on Ballet Theatre programs this 
season for the new John Taras ballet, 
Graziana and for the Dolin-Markova 
Nutcracker divertissement. 

This tall, dark, handsome, and, we 
might add, well-tailored young de- 
signer, will bear watching, as—like a 
skyscraper—his figure looms on _ the 
near horizon. 


dance concert 


Jva Kitchell 


dance humoriat 


New York Times Hall — West 44th Street 
Sunday, November /8th . . . 8:30 P. M. 


Tickets 82.40, $1.80 and $1.20 
on sale at Times Hall box office. 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modern 


108 East 38th Street . ¥.:S. LE 2-6044 


ORLANDO 
ORIGINATOR OF ROUTINES 
FOR PROFESSIONALS 
BALLROOM & LATIN-AMERICAN 
EXHIBITION DANCE ROUTINES 
A SPECIALTY 


117 West 47th Street New York 


DONALD SAWYER 


SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DANCING 
Write for list of teacher's notes. 


637 Madison Ave. PL. 3-8639 New York 22, N. Y. 


“ACROBATICS” 


Routines a _ specialty. Place- 
ment for qualified graduates. 


JOE PRICE CO 5-8680 


1697 Broadway Suite 302 N. Y. C. 


LOU WILLS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 


CLASSES DAILY 
Private by Appointment 


Room 608 CO 5§-9752 


1658 Bway, N. Y. 


HORSEY'S 
NO DANCE STUDIOS 


| Mater and Almond: Dorey _ 
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Ethnologic Institute and School of Natya 


Hindu — Spanish 
and all types of ethnologic dance 
Ethnologic Theatre - - - Weekly Performances 


November premiere: “Salome’s Dance’ 


110 East 59 St., N.Y.C. PLaza 8-0540 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


220 West 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 


Enrollment For The Most 


Complete Education In Dance 


Primitive Rhythm e¢ Percussion ¢ Ballet 


Eukinetics © Modern ¢ Dunham Technique 


Registration daily 3-7 p.m. 


DANCE STUDENTS 
buy this Ballet Technique Book 


Contains barre work: 57 ballet steps, with 
French terms — English definitions. Also how 
to execute each step, 44 illus. PRICE $2.25 
Send Money Order 
GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
159 No. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Ill. 


expert training in 
Scientific Ports de Bras 
with their artistic application 
to the Ballet steps. 


Studio: Union Street, Clinton, Massachusetts 


“—~Mme. Dorothy DuPerow | 


DANCES 


Choreographed by 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


Send for Catalog 
119 No. Clark St. " Chicago 2, Ill. 


CASTANET 


DANCE TAPS 
BEST FOR TONE 
Double Tap 


with castanet click 


YATES MUSIC CO. 


268 N. Saginaw St., Pontiac 15, Mich. 


DARRELL'S KIDDIE SONGS 


“Puddin’ Head”—“Daddy’s Swing Baby” 
40c each 
List E 93-13 Liberty Ave., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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La Argentinita 


(continued from page 29) 


the applause even from Argentinita. 
But Encarna did not mind. That was 
one of her great attributes. Success was 
what she asked for, strove and fought 
for, not only for herself but for all 
her company. 

I know this only too well, for once 
again it was my privilege to be of 
service to her. For months I had been 
trying to persuade the late Arnold 
Meckel, famous impresario in Paris 
at that time, to bring Argentinita to 
London. His reply was always the 
same: “I am not interested.”” Meckel 
was a good friend of mine and I did 
not want to annoy him, but fiow I 
was determined that if he would not 
do so I would turn impresario and 
present and manage the concert myself. 
It was only after many discussions 
that I was able to persuade Argentinita 
to finally consent to come to London 
alone without her company or without 
he: beloved sister, Pilar.sLopez. Even 
at that time, Argentinita was doing 
everything to further her sister’s 


career. 

Two weeks before the date of her 
recital in London, Markova and I 
were commanded by Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth to dance at a special 
performance—an evening that was to 
be devoted to the English Dance. I 


approached the private secretary of 
Her Majesty, suggesting that perhaps 
Argentinita might be asked to appear 
on this occasion. | knew so well that 
if such an honour were accorded her, 
her own concert two weeks later would 
be an assured success, in so far as a 
brilliant audience, aware of the honour 
accorded her, would ensure. The re- 
quest was granted, and the graciousness 
and gratitude of this great artiste. 
Argentinita, is something I shall always 
be proud of. Never shall I forget 
those weeks previous to this, her first 
appearance in London. My studio in 
Chelsea became a ticket agency and 
the telephone never ceased _ ringing. 
The theater could have been sold out 
a dozen times. 

The interest in Argentinita’s first 
London recital was tremendous. Ar- 
gentinita, who was born in Snuth 
America, from which country she took 
her name, was pure Spanish by extrac- 
tion. She was only six years old when, 
having first studied under the most 
famous gypsy artist of the time, she 
made her debut in Madrid. Her art 
could be compared to that of no other 
Spanish dancer that I have ever seen. 
She had beauty of repose, and danced 
with a nobility, with everything that 
was purest and best in the great tradi- 
tion of the Spanish dancer. The per- 
formance she gave that night in London 
was a wonderful one, before an equally 
wonderful audience, representative of 


Argentinita, Federico Rey and Pilar Lopez in ‘‘Tumbaile,"" song and dance of old Catalan. 
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all and everyone’ connected with 
‘heater, music and painting. ‘They had 
vathered to see and applaud the great 
art of someone who was to me the 
most perfect of all Spanish dancers. 
Lew Leslie, who was in London at the 
time, came up to me in the interval 
and remarked, “Well, you've done it 
a darn sight better than | did in New 
York. It cost me a fortune, but all it’s 
cost you is a lot of extra work and a 
hell of a lot of fun.”’ 


Work and fun yes, but it was more 
than that—I had been able to keep a 
promise | had made to myself that 
night in New York in 1930. And it 
had all been so very worthwhile. That 
evening was one of the first of many 
triumphs in London for Argentinita. 
But it was the evenings when she 
would come back to my studio, to sing 
and dance for a few friends her ren- 
dering of a Spanish comic opera—sing- 
ing, acting and dancing all the roles 
—these are memories that will ever 
survive in my mind. 


Here in America, where during the 
last seven years her every appearance 
was a triumph, her coast-to-coast tours 
under the management of Sol Hurok 
are only too vivid in the minds of the 
thousands who saw her. 

Lovely, kindly being that she was— 
always ready to help others, to coach, 
to encourage—the supreme dignity that 
was her aura made her during her 
illustrious life the supreme exponent 
of the Spanish dance. 

The last dancing that she saw was 
the recent recital that. my _ partner, 
Alicia Markova, ‘and | gave with our 
small company the Lewisohn 
Stadium on July 29th. After the per- 
formance she came back-stage with her 
sister and the dancer Antonio. We left 
together after the performance and, 
once outside the stage entrance, she 
was continually being asked by dance 
fans for her autograph. She did not 
refuse, and graciously replied, saying, 
“This was not my evening—I did not 
dance. It belongs to Mr. Dolin and 
Miss Markova.” We went to my 
apartment, followed later by Alicia, 
tor | had come on ahead to prepare 
things and to pack my trunks as I was 
leaving in a few hours by air for Los 
Angeles. We stayed, talking and laugh- 
ing, until three thirty. Argentinita 
did not want to go home. Had I only 
known then that it was the last time 
| would see her I would not have in- 
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SALUTE TO 


Capezio salutes Michael Kidd, the talented Ameri- 
can boy who has just produced his very first ballet 
"On Stage" and has proved once again that if you 
have it in you, it will come through, come what may. 
The thunderous ovations which greeted the young 
choreographer at the premiere of Ballet Theatre's 
presentation of "On Stage" at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, October 9, and the modest and 
simple way in which he received it established a 
firm and eternal bond between Michael Kidd and 
the audience. Credit also goes to Ballet Associates 
in America, Inc., who had the courage and fore- 
sight to sponsor Michael Kidd's first effort. 


We are proud to have been associated with this 
hit as creators of the dance footwear. Capezio 
products are the overwhelming choice of outstand- 
ing artists and progressive teachers of the day. 
You too will find their scientific construction and 
flawless fit a definite aid to your dancing. They 
are worth waiting for. 


FREE a set of |2 photos (2%4x4'/2) of world famous 
dance stars including the one shown will be sent to 
you on receipt of 0c to cover postage and handling. 
Address Dept. D 45. 


5% Temple Piece cor ESTABLISHED 1887 
MAIN OFFICE: 1612 Broodway af 49th St..N.Y. sane - 


AGENCIES PRINCIPAL Crries 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
Rendoiph of Stete 


WANTED tap instructor, all-around experience, for HALF-INTEREST in Denver School of Dancing 
Bronx, N. Y., studio specializing in children's classes. available. Established 1933. Over -300 pupils. One 
Box 205, DANCE, 520 West 34 Street, New York City. of largest in Denver. Good opportunity for an all 
around teacher (Tap, Ballet, Acrobatic). Female. 
Box 51, DANCE, 520 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITION WANTED: part-time versatile tap teacher 
available. Male — just discharged from the Army. 
Box 20, DANCE, 520 W. 34 Street, New York, N. Y. 


FEWALE PARTNER WANTED 


waren by Orlando, formerly of the team 
16 pron Orlando & Yolanda. All-around ball- 
ances; choreographer. Will go anywhere. Box 124F, room exhibition and Latin dance 
Dance, 520 W. 34th St., N. Y. C. experience; not over 5'2”, LIO Ibs., 
under 25 years, free to travel. Nite 
club, hotel and theater engacements. 


$100-week minimum may be expected. 
Write, ORLANDO, 117 W. 47 58.. New Vork, N.Y. 


WANTED STUDIO at least 15x!5 yards: midtown Man- 
hattan location, east or west Willing to rent, lease 
or sub-lease. Box 3|, DANCE, 520 W. 34 St., N.Y. C. 
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Ernest E. Ryan, Pres.; Margaret E. Ketchum, Sec. 


DANCING MASTERS of AMERICA 


O 


FRANKLYN OAKLEY, President LEROY H. THAYER, Secretary-Treasurer 
1215 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 
Associated Dancing Teachers of Southern California, Texas Association Teachers of Dancing, Club No. I! 
Club No. | 1403 Prospect, Apt. |, Houston, Texas 
5657 West Adams, Los Angeles 1/6, Calif. Judith T. Sproule, Pres.; Camille Long, Sec. 


Dancing Masters of California, Club No. 13 


Florida Chapter No. 2 2309 23rd Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
1028 W. Stetson Street, Orlando, Fla. Charley Baker, Pres.; Alice Zwillinger, Sec. 
. L. Ebsen, Pres.; Edith Royal, Sec Dancing Masters of North Carolina, Club No. 15 
South Texas Chapter No. 3 328 Summit Avenue, Anderson, S. C. 
| 435 Arlington Street, Houston 8, Texas Ellen D. Norwood, Pres.; Frances Hart, Sec. 
: Florence Coleman, Pres.; Corinne Henry, Sec. Cleveland and Ohio Dancing Teachers’ Association, 
Dancing Masters of Michigan, Club No. 4 
100! Granger Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. . th Street, Clevelan 10 
Elaine i mend, Pres.; Jane Caryl Muffat, Sec. LaRue C. Hope, Pres.; Rosetta C. Bondak, Sec. 
Louisiana Ass'n of Dancing Teachers, Club No. 6 17 
| inebl ; New Orl 18, La. eazev St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Gea, Sec. Leroy H. Thayer, Pres.; Hazel Richards, Sec. 
Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston, Club No. 7 Heart of ae Chapter No. 19 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass. 4036 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
| atamaae Viles, Pres.; Hazel Boone, Sec. Myldred Lyons, Pres.; Nell Jane Rogers, Sec. 
Pittsburgh Chapter No. 10 St. Louis Dancing Teachers’ Association, Club No. 21 
150 Morewood Ave., E. E. Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 4909 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 


Mamie Barth, Pres.; Karl Heinrich, Sec. Minette Buchmann, Pres.; Doris Heitman, Sec. 


Philadelphia Chapter No. 25 


510 West 27th Street 276, Del. 
Louis A. Crescenta, Pres.: Mildred W. Bryan, Sec. 


Teachers interested in joining the Dancing Masters of America 
write to national headquarters or to the local club secretary 


EDNA McRAE 
N J N S K A SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Character — Tap 


Classes Day and Evening 


Hollywood Ballet Studio Information sont upon request 
uite - 
Daily Classes Fine Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
ARTHUR PRINCE STUDIOS — Los Angeles 36 Chicago 5, Ill. Phone: Webster 3772 
855 South La Brea WYoming 2323 


Order Your Winter Work Now GLADYS HIGHT 


BILLY TRUEHART 1945 TEACHERS’ COURSE 


F IS YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES By Mail—$35.00 Complete 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS Now on sale. All types of routines. 
(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of Special rate: 10 for $5.00. Single $1 each 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) Send for Dance List 
All Types Dances—Free Catalog of 159 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Il. 


200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 


Dept. D-11-45 — 333 N. Madison Ave. 


Hollywood, L. A. 4, Calif. NICHOLAS TSOUKALAS 


—_ ERNEST | Master Teacher of 


GREEK CLASSIC BALLET, MODERN, 


B & L C HER CHARACTER and SPANISH DANCING 


New enlarged studios. Open all year. 


“AMERICA’S UNIVERSITY 11332 Woodward Ave., DETROIT 2, Mich. 
OF THE DANCE” Illustrated Castanet Course, by mail, $3.00 


For Professionals and Students 
Open the Entire Year 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
607 S. Western Av. Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


Ne 


* VOL. _— Complete Course for Babies — 


855 - 42nd Street Des Moines, lowa 


for Ballet Dancing 
MUSIC $1.25 per volume offers a 
by Karl Schwartz 3 DAY XMAS COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


to 5 years. 


% VOL. 2—Original Music for Advanced Barre. December 27-28-29 


*% VOL. 3—Second Year Kiddie Course — 


6 to 8 years. 
* VOL. 4—For Intermediates — Continu- 
ation of Vol. e NEW ORLEANS 


postage paid on money orders and checks 


ROSE LORENZ Write for Information 


DANCE STUDIOS 119 North Clark Street Chicago 2, Ill. 
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sisted that she leave when she did. 
Mr. Joseph Cross, a dear friend of 
Markova’s and mine, had put his ca: 
at our disposal and I wanted to make 
sure that she would not have to wait 
for a taxi and at that late hour we 
did not wish to impose on his hos 
pitality too much. Somehow I sensed 
that she was not well, though onl) 
when she kissed me good-bye did sh 
whisper that perhaps she would have to 
have an operation soon—very soon 
She had given no hint of such a thing 
until the last moment before he: 
actually leaving. She wanted, I fee! 
sure, the evening to be a gay anid 
happy one. 


‘Towards the middle of the evening 
we ran out of food but Argentinita 
soon made more sandwiches and fried 
sausages. She would not hear of Mar- 
kova or anyone else doing it— no one 
except herself. ‘The triumph with which 
she danced into the room with a fresh 
plate of sandwiches, and placed them 
at our and our guests’ feet was just 
another expression of the great being 
she was. 


When Markova was two 
years ago and had to undergo an 
operation, Argentinita waited at the 
hospital all during the operation. She 
did not leave until she had been told 
by the nurse that all was well. Nothing 
was too much for her. Her love and 
friendship for others was a sincere and 
warm-blooded thing that was but a 
natural part of her life. It showed in 
her work. Her every movement, her 
acknowledgment of an audience clap- 
ping and shouting its approval was 
a thing of rare beauty to watch. 
Humbleness yet dignity was hers at 
all times. 


She fought hard for her success, as 
she fought at the end for her life. 
Desperately ill as she was, all hope 
of recovery given up three times, she 
rallied again and again. ‘“Why is every- 
thing so difficult for me—why do 
others come here (to the hospital) stay 
a few days, get better and leave—why 
not me too?’ This was her only com- 
plaint. ‘To-day she might still be alive 
had she not waited so long for the 
operation that was so necessary. But 
she could not, she would not give in. 
It meant cancelling tours, her company 
would be out of work—no, that could 
not be! 

Her dressing room was next door to 
mine at the Metropolitan Opera House 
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during the ballet season. Before many 
of her last performances there she was 
sick with pain and fever, almost un- 
able to move, .lying flat on the floor. 
But she would not give up or fail her 
public. She was billed to dance and 
she would do so. For this was the great 
tradition that was her background. 

Her whole life was being spent in 
the giving of her art. She was so 
tragically young to die. Her last wish 
was to return to her beloved Spain. 
As she lay in death her face was strong 
and defiant of the very word, death. 
A majestic look of her country was 
upon her countenance—her black hair 
and closed black eyes, and her mouth 
that was firm and determined. Her 
last wish to return to Madrid will be 
fulfilled by her adoring sister, Pilar. 
Together with her faithful Therese, 
who was Argentinita’s maid for over 
twenty years, she will again make a 
triumphal entry into Spain. From all 
over the world echoes of her art, her 
personality, and her divine womanhood 
will be forever remembered by a vast 
audience, and her most devoted and 
saddened amigo Dolin. 
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great futures; the mechanical Roger 
Fenonjois and the roguish Roland Petit. 
Claude Giraud’s group has not yet 
achieved all the success it deserves; 
this is due partly to the difficulty of 
obtaining working materials, and partly 
to the lack of good _ choreography. 
Young artists like Roland Petit try to 
stage ballet productions, but are not 
successful, simply because they have not 
had the proper, serious training for it. 
Choreography is not improvised, it is 
created, and in as much as France has 
not been blessed with a choreographer 
from outside her boundaries (there are 
none worthy of the name here now), 
the fate of the dance is seriously 
threatened. 

We have witnessed the work of the 
“Cercle de la Danse” at the Sarah 
Bernhardt Theater and must give it 
all the credit due a young and cour- 
ageous effort. We hope that it will 
develop further and that, once it has 
gained a sure foothold, it can give us 
that needed assurance of a future in 
France for choreography. 

While the position of the classical 


dance in Paris is a subject to be viewed 
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A new creation for ballet 


Eafim Geersh Ballet Schools 
Barre Exercise Records 
Set of two master un-breakable discs — $10 
12 inches, 4 sides, printed supplement 


Send remittance to: 


E. GEERSH 


3200 Coney Island Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP offers 


Ballet Jewelry and Novelties for Xmas 
Gail Grant's Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, Dolls, 
Stationery, Sachet Bags, etc. 
1365 - 6th Ave. at 55th St., New York, Ci 5-7955 


“THE FOLK DANCER” 


A Magazine for Teachers. Recreation 
Leaders, Folk Dancers, Research Workers, Etc. 
Contains music and dance instructions for dances 
of many lands, program material, book and 
record reviews, material on folk costumes, 
customs,’ history, illustrations, pictures. 

$1.50 yearly subscription 


P. O. Box 201, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


LEGAL NOTICE 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 

1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of DANCE MAGA- 

ZINE, published monthly at 520 West 34th 

Street, New York 1, N. Y. for October 1, 1945. 
STATE OF NEW YORK oa 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK } 5S: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
RUDOLF ORTHWINE, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the publisher of the DANCE MAGAZINE, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
aus amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Kegu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: tublisher, Kudolf Orthwine, 
520 West 3ith St... New York City, Editor, 
Kudolf Orthwine, 520 West Sith St.. New York 
City, Managing Editor, Rudolf Orthwine, 520 
West Sith St.. New York City, Business Man- 
ager, Ormond Deignan, 520 West Sith St., 
New York City. 

2. That the owner is: Rudor Publishing Co., 
Inc., 520 West Sith Street, New York City, 
hudo'f Orthwine, 290 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, Lillian Orthwine, 290 Riverside 
Drive, New York City, Jacob Landau, 36 Paulin 
Biva.. Leonia, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are:—None. 

That the two paragraphs next ‘above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also. in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing afllant’s fu'l knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) RUDOLF ORTHWINE 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 4th day of September, 1945. 

Vincent Cavalieri 
Notary Public, City of New York 
(My commission expires March 30, 1946) 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Here is your opportunity to re- 
» member your friends with an all- 
yeer Christmas gift at money 
saving prices. Special for Christ- 
mas only you may order three 
DANCE subscriptions for $7 — 
this is a saving for you of $2. 
Our reguler rate for three sub- 


scriptions is $9. 


A DANCE subscription is a gift 
your friends can enjoy throughout * 
the year . . . sach month brings 
@ new reminder of your good 


_ wishes and friendship. 


To order simply fill in the enclosed | 
card and mail. It is not necessary 
thet all three substriptions be 
gifts. One may be for yourself. 
Subscriptions.will be entered to 
begin with the Januery issue. 
Present subscriptions will be ex- 
tended. On gift subscriptions we 
will send an attractive Holiday 
card in your name, to arrive in 


DANCE e 520 W. St.. New York I, N.Y. 

Enter the following subscriptions at the 
Special Christmas Rates. | am _ enclosing 
check (or Money Order) for $7. 


Please Print 

STREET . 
CITY, ZONE & STATE 


WON 


Please Print 


STREET . 
CITY, ZONE & STATE 


Please Print 


STREET 
Care, @ STATE 
YOUR NAME and ADDRESS HERE 


Please Print 


Add 50c. for Canadian and 
$1.00 for Foreign subscriptions 
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suede tip. 


Tan, Grey or Black. 


Défuco improved TOE SHOE 


Designed with new stronger arch. Pink satin with 


Jg{uco ACROBATIC SANDAL 
Suede uppers and plump elkskin sole. Elastic strap. 


e TAPS © TAP MATS e FUR TOE PADS e BALLET RIBBONS © LEOTARDS @ TIGHTS © OPERA LENGTH HOSE @ 


Defuco BALLET 


White or Black kid. Short elkskin sole. 


TAP SHOE 

Black patent leather. Ribbon tyes. GIRLS' and 
WOMEN'S Sizes. Also Black Patent Oxfords for 
MEN and BOYS. 


[ANCE FOOTWE 
PIACCESSORIES 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST and ILLUS- 
TRATED BROCHURE. 


TEACHERS WRITE ON BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD. 


with reservations, that of the Spanish 
dancing is excellent. The best ex- 
ponents of the Spanish dance are really 
to be found in Paris today: La ‘Tere- 
sina, Ana Nevada and Jose Torres. 

La Teresina, who formerly appeared 
with Argentina, is a dancer of the 
‘“nure”’ dance forms of Spain: perfect 
technique, impeccable taste, respect for 
authenticity. All her appearances have 
won her immediate success, and her 
performance of /’dmour Sorcier at the 
Opera in 1943 is a_ still-remembered 
triumph. 

Dancers like La Teresina are needed, 
right now, to counteract the pseudo- 
Spanish influence that holds sway 
everywhere in Paris. During the 
Spanish civil war, everything that even 
hinted at Spain was considered very 
fashionable, very much the vogue. 
French and Russian dancers “went 
Spanish,” just as, at another epoch, 
they had “gone ballet russe,’ profiting 
by the hold it had to popularity,. but 
abusing the dance form shamelessly. 
All these fair-complexioned “Spaniards” 
that one sees in the music halls of 
Paris, and who are incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between a jota and a sevil- 
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lana, and who, for the most part, were 
born at Belleville, represent a serious 
hindrance for the assimilation and de- 
velopment of the real Spanish dance in 
France. 

Fortunately, one of these Spanish 
dancers is an exception to the rule: 
Ana Nevada who, in spite of not being 
of Spanish blood, dances like a true 
gypsy, having had a period of serious 
study under the direction of competent 
teachers. She also has a natural quality 
for Spanish dancing, which puts her 
in the same class with the “pure” 
Spanish dancers like La Teresina or 
the young Pepita, whom we saw in 
1939 at a single performance, hailed 
as a marvel. All of Ana Nevada’s con- 
certs are well attended and applauded, 
for her sincerity is recognized by all. 
She is conscientious in her work, and 
is destined to become well-known out- 
side Paris. 

Also in Paris is Jose Torres, one of 
the most controversial dance subjects 
on the scene. Some laud him to the 
skies while others denounce him thor- 
oughly. The admirers of Torres ex- 
press themselves thus: “Torres is not 
merely a popular dancer to be exclaim- 


ed over on some Spanish village tavern 
scene; he is beyond that stage. Jose 
Torres is an artist, a poet who draws 
his inspiration and lyricism from the 
heroic past of his native land and finds 
its rhythms, cadences and measures in 
its present.”’ ‘Those who do not agree, 
reproach Torres for his lack of pure 
forms and for his tendency to mix his 
styles. This difference of opinion, 
however, is perfectly natural, for 
Torres has deliberately evolved a new 
form, of which one can expect much as 
he is so successful at it—a combination 
of the classic dance and of the dances 
of Spain, a new stylization conforming 
to the present trend of modern ballet. 

It is still too early to predict any- 
thing for the next season, as everyone 
is waiting for more favorable condi- 
tions. One good thing is apparent: the 
Opéra has a new director of ballet in 
the person of M. Desormiere. He is 
an excellent orchestral conductor, well 
known in dance circles: he directed the 
last few seasons of Diaghileft’s Ballets 
Russes. Moreover, he is a_ learned 
musician with infinite taste and is 
aware of current trends. There is no 
doubt that, given full cooperation, M. 
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Desormiere can do some _ wonderful 
things. However, it is rather regret- 
table to a balletomane, to have it said 
that the fate of French ballet lies in 
th@ hands of a great musical director 
and not in those of a great choregg- 
rapher. French ballet deserves better 
than such a limited expression, and we 
should caution ourselves against a too 
optimistic outlook. (Translated, edited 


by F.A.C. and R.W.) 


Dressing Glamour 
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came favorites for the beach, we 
learned at Barney’s, a theatrical shoe 
firm with headquarters on New York 
City’s 42nd Street for twenty-five 
years. 

A prima ballerina will use a_ pair 
of toe shoes daily and most ballerinas 
at least three a week. No self-respect- 
ing professional will have less than a 
dozen on hand. To the young novice 
hoarding her first pair this may seem 
like stretching the truth, but it is 
nothing for a professional ballerina to 
purchase 40, 50 pairs before setting 
out on a tour. Tamara ‘Toumanova, 
prima ballerina and now Hollywood 
star, this summer ordered some 80 pairs 
at Barney’s before leaving for her 
Hollywood contract. An average show, 
we hear, orders at Capezio some 30 
pairs per girl. A large troupe like that 
at Radio City Music Hall requires sev- 
eral hundred pairs at once. 

Manufacturers missed the _ linings 
made of cotton, binding on the toe 
shoes; black and white kid were well- 
nigh impossible to obtain. But they 
were indefatigable, time and again, in 
doing the impossible for you. Capezio 
managed very ably by its Who’s Who 
in the dance and theater. Selva’s con- 
centrated on the schools—servicing the 
stars of tomorrow—although the firm 
has its own list of notables, including 
Marina Svetlova of the Met. Barney’s 
never let down one of its schools, at 
the same time doing well by a number 
of Broadway productions, including 
Billy Rose’s Seven Lively Arts, meet- 
ing the needs of ballerinas like Nana 
Gollner and Janet Reed, and supplying, 
through Troxell’s in Hollywood, big 
studios like 20th Century-Fox and 
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As a matter of fact each house has 
its own adherents at every rung of 
the ladder. They go from dance school 
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GLADSTONE 


FABRICS 
117 W. 47th St. New York City 


COSTUMES 
Made to Order 
f 


or 
— 
All Other Occasions 


Circulars FREE 


THE COSTUMER 
238 State St., Dect. 6 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
. 


JEWEL CLOTH 


SATINS 


Scoop! 
ZIPPER DANCE BELT 
sizes 24-32 
Leok for the name: 
mfr'd by 
A. CHATILA & CO. 


1776-S9th Street 
Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


—avoid substitutes 


Featuring the Only 


NOI-Z-LESS TOE SHOE 


were FOR CATALOG 


BEN & SALLY 


DANCE FOOTWEAR 
637 W. 43rd St., N.Y. C. 


TAFFETAS 


NETS @ TRIMMINGS @ TARLETANS 


Available in a variety of colors 
We invite inquiries from all new schools and also 
teachers planning dance reviews for the coming season. 


Booklet containing over 150 costume ideas for 
which patterns are available will be mailed gratis. 
Please send inquiries on business stationery. 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS COMPANY 


Dance Fabrics Division 


1600 Broadway 


Our Latest Scoop: 
TAMARA 


—-TOUMANOVA - 


Join the Parade with 


BARNEY'S 


DANCING FOOTWEAR 


35 years of toe-dancing shoe-making 
247 West 42nd St., New York City 18 


TROXELL'S 606! Hollywood Bivd. HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


LEIS, HULA SKIRTS, DANCE SPECIALTIES, 
LUMINOUS JEWELRY and FLOWERS 


These “Spotlight Specialties” are perfect 
for unusual stage effects. 


HULA SKIRTS are available in adult or kiddie sizes 


re or Ce h we Pp! mn oiors 
"GLOW-IN-THE-DARK" CREATIONS A few mo- 
ments exposure to artificial or natura! lighting 


causes these thrilling accessories to "“GLOW.IN.- 
THE DARK". Orchids pink or white gardenias tea 
rose clusters, gardenia earrings, and “Miss Ho ly- 
wood Luminous earrings and gardenia ensembies 
are among the items from which to make your 
selection, 
Poccorn Twist, Jumbo Fringed, Rainbow 
Fringed, Poppy Garland, Ruffled. or Merrie Lei 
comprise the types we have to offer. 
“VANITY-FAIR" — Exquisite Jewelry Novelties. Ex- 
juisite pearl or crystal-dipped shimmering flower 
creations. Perfect for any occasion or purpose. 
Inc udes, combs, sprays, brooches, earrings, hair 
ornaments. Colors. 


Fer complete details and illustrations, 
write for our catalog. 


OAHU PUBLISHING COMPANY 
810 Film Building — Cleveland 14, Ohio 


*“4merica’s Finest’’ 
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DANCE FOOTWEAR 


N.Y. * 1607 Broadway 
Newark * 4 Warren Street 
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Maharam 


Scores 


Again and 


Maharam is again being call- 
ed upon to supply the great 
variety of Costume Fabrics 
and Trimmings that will be 
featured in this season's hit 
Broadway Musicals. These 
same glamorous Fabrics and 
Accessories are being made 
available to Dance Teachers 
from coast-to-coast for their 
recitals. Every day more and 
more of these beautiful fab- 
rics are being released by 
the mills and we will be first 
to offer them to you. 


Again... 


“The House of Service” 


e N. Y. — 130 W. 46th St. 


e CHICAGO—6 East Lake Street 
e ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES 


ICE DANCE DIAGRAMS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
GOOD RECORDS FOR ICE DANCING 


are regular features of 


Skating 


official publication of the 
United States Figure Skating Association 
Canadian Figure Skating Association 


Price $2.00 Five Issues a year 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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into professional life, and keep right 
on coming back for their supplies. 

“We of Baum’s,” writes the Phila- 
delphia firm, “got a great thrill when 
Bloomer Girl opened in Philadelfthia 
and our own Joan McCracken, the 
star of the show, walked into the 
store to say ‘hello’ to us. We . 
remember how she used to amble in 
with her mother to purchase her ballet 
shoes and practice rompers 4 
Baum’s, too, had to meet the challenge 
of an unexpected demand for costume 
fabrics and accessories. Incidentally, it 
in the fall of 1942, the company 
couldn't fill your order for grease 
paint, you may now have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that all of the firm’s 
stock of brown and green grease paint 
was being used as camouflage by the 
Marines at Guadalcanal. 

The Columbus, Ohio manufacturer 
and distributor, Prima Theatrical Co., 
wants us to know that they were using 
not substitutes but all leather for their 
footwear throughout the tough years. 
Shortages of materials and men playing 
their part, hand lasters headed this 
company’s list of among those missing. 
The company happens to be especially 
proud of its  hand-lasting division, 
which started with a master crafts- 
men team of father, son and daughter, 
the three skilled workmen in_ turn 
training the entire Prima staff of hand 
lasters. New developments are reported 
in a_ plastic-finish sock lining and 
rhythmic balancers of the new foam 
rubber on the inside of the shoe—all 
beyond us non-technicians, but sounding 
like grand comfort for your dancing 
feet. 

There was a virtual stampede last 
February, March and April at 
Maharam’s, the theatrical fabric house, 
by teachers preparing for the summer 
dance recitals. They came from. all 
over, Maine, Virginia, Georgia, ‘Texas 

. stayed after the six o'clock clos- 
ing time, each to walk off with her 
own wrapped bundle tucked under 
her arm. They were in no mood to 
trust any of the precious cargo to be 
expressed home. In all of Maharam’s 
forty years of doing business, never 
before were goods so dramatically sold 
right out from under the teachers’ 
noses. Whereas some 20,000 yards of 
tarlatan might be on hand for a season, 
this time 60,000 yards of it were 
gone by the middle of April. And then 
began an exciting run-in on upholstery, 
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drapery and kitchen ¢urtain material! 

But now there are expectations of a 
government release on yarns to the 
mills. In the meantime it is still a good 
idea to jot down your list of acceptable 
substitutes when ordering. Remember 
that some 50 million pounds of rayon 
yarn have been diverted to the manu- 
facture of automobile tires. 

Associated Fabrics, Inc., is another 
company with textiles, trimmings and 
patterns, which managed to take care of 
all its regular customers. New cus- 
tomers frequently had to be turned 
down though. And manpower was 
something of a problem. Now they are 
getting the missing members of the old 
crew back, and send out the usual 
hearty invitation. With only a hand- 
ful of concerns carrying the “sparkle 
numbers,” it will be good to be able 
to look for new fabrics and new ideas 
from them once more. 

Still another phase of this glamour 
business is serviced by the big Brooks 
Costume Co., located on New York 
City’s newly re-christened “Avenue of 
the Americas” (formerly, Sixth 
Avenue). And that firm must keep a 
lucky rabbit’s foot under its pillow. 
For example, despite dwindling stocks 
elsewhere, it has been enjoying a better 
year than ever, costuming five big 
musical comedies in 1945 to date. 
When the war broke out, they had 
such untold quantities of everything: 
the hard-to-get Lastex, satins, organdies 
and fabrics like unbleached muslin 
which love or money couldn’t buy. 
Nothing less than stacks of colossal 
bolts could do it, since this house prob- 
ably costumes twice as many produc- 
tions, circuses and ice shows as other 
costume companies in the field com- 
bined. Brooks actually operates a three- 
fold business in one: a second depart- 
ment is busy renting costumes to little 
theater groups, college theatricals and 
clubs; a third covers a straight uniform 
business (everything but nurses’), this 
last being extremely active on military 
uniforms for our Armed Forces these 
past years. 

Here they speak of the fabulous 
fabrics with permanent lustrous finishes 
which will not come out in the clean- 
ing—and theater ¢ostumes call for a 
lot of dry cleaning; promise you nylon 
fabrics soon to be developed for com- 
mercia} use. And so, with plenty ahead 
of whatever you want—and less wait- 
ing: Come and get it, one and all! 
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Do You Know. . 


THE DEA'S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Offers Prescribed Courses with 
Eventual Standard Certificate 
to Those Seeking a Higher 
Education in Dance. 


INVALUABLE ... 
as a “brush-up” for already 
established teachers 


IMPERATIVE 
for those embarking on dance 
teaching careers 


FOLDER ON REQUEST 


during the next year nine meetings at which the members 


That the DANCE EDUCATORS of AMERICA will conduct ) 


will be instructed in more than 25 dance numbers for 


recital and ballroom use... 


And Do You Know... . 


That members unable to attend these meetings will receive 
by mail—at no extra cost over annual dues—the mimeo- ) 
graphed notes of ALL these dances, each of which would 

cost elsewhere MORE than a year’s dues... 


This is but one of many advantages of mem- 
bership in this progressive group of dance 
teachers. Write TODAY for complete details 


and application form. 


Address: THOMAS E. PARSON, Sec’y-Treas. 


DANCE EDUCATORS 
of AMERICA, Inc. 


140-10 Franklin Ave., Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


YOU DON'T KNOW 


WHAT YOU'RE MISSING — 


if you aren't acquainted with the 


Journal of Health and Physical Education 


It offers... 


@ ARTICLES on health education, physical fitness, sports and games, administration, 


dancing, recreation. 


@ "HOW WE DO IT" — practical suggestions for improving your program. 


@ NEWS ITEMS of interest from all over the country including a special section 


devoted to dance news. 


@ A READING SECTION presenting brief reviews of current books, a list of recently 


published pamphlets, and references to articles of related interest appearing in 


$2.50 per 


other publications. 


Published monthly 


except July and August by the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION and RECREATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


CARMEN LA ROSA 


ORIGINAL ROUTINES 


by mail 


Home Course in Ballet & Toe Dancing Novelty Tap, Ballet, or Character Dances 


Book for Beginners 
Price $1.00 


Carnegie Hall, Studio 825, New York City !? 


Over 100 graded dances, clearly described 
Send for Dance list 


MERCEDES FITZGERALD 
established since 1920 


Box 236, Dance, 520 W. 34 St., New York I, N.Y. 
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THIS IS A COMPLETE SERVICE IN ANSWER TO THE 
YOUNG DANCER'S PREVAILING NEED. 


AUDITION SERVICE: You receive advance notice of auditions to be held by Broadway producers, 
directors and leading choreographers. 


INFORMATION SERVICE: You receive up-to-the-minute information about producers’ plans for 
both current and new shows, giving you the latest data on the directors and choreographers you should 
contact for these shows. Our day-to-day surveys enable us to supply you with all information pertinent 
to professional dancing in New York City and the road. 


MAIL & TELEPHONE SERVICE: You may use our address as your mailing address—mail will 
be forwarded weekly. If you’re in New York or expect to be, use our phone number and have your calls 
come to the DANCE REGISTRY from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, except Sundays. 

The advantage of this service is that you'll be making it easier for producers, directors and choreog- 
raphers, who won't have to go through numerous files each time they want to contact you. All they'll 
have to do is pick up the receiver and call the DANCE REGISTRY. In the meantime you won't have to 
remain at home, waiting for your telephone to ring. You'll know somebody will be on the job, taking 
your messages properly. 


TALENT & PHOTO FILE SERVICE: You place in our files your dance history, references and 


photographs, where they will be accessible to producers, directors and choreographers. 


DANCE REGISTRY 
1775 Broadway—Suite 853 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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London Letter 


(continued from page 32) 


overwork them. There is no real relief 
for Mona Inglesby under the present 
arrangements and I think she suffers 
from lack of competition as much as 
from overwork. Claudie Leonard’s ab- 
sence through illness this season has 
been very noticeable and has put a 
further burden on Domini Callaghan 
whose’ work is accordingly suffering. 
Sandra Vane has promise; she has good 
bearing and does not fuss; Leo Kersley 
enlivened every role he assayed; Jan 
Hoyer in the Coppelia mazurka’ pro- 
vided a beautifully authentic perform- 
ance. Madame Evina as Giselle’s 
mother gave what Haskell would call 
“a performance for the connoisseur.” 
The company suffers badly from its 
orchestra which is more handicap than 
help to the dancers. If their Coppelia, 
for. instance, were taken at literally 
twice its present pace it would almost 
certainly be twice as good. 

The future plans of the company are 
for a revival of Milton’s Comus—not 
as a ballet, but as an authentic repro- 
duction of the complete masque as pre- 
sented at Ludlow Castle in 1634. It 
will be played by a company of actors, 
have choreography by Mona Inglesby, 
production by Leslie French, and will 
fill an entire evening's bill.. It is hoped 
to present The Masque of Comus in 


London early next year. 
* * 


Briefly: Frederick Ashton will short- 
ly start on a new ballet for Sadler’s 
Wells but of two projects hasn't yet 
decided between a ballet to Benjamin 
Britten’s Les Illuminations or one to 
the César Franck Symphonic Variations 
.. Reported that Boris Kochno (one 
time secretary to Diaghileft and author 
of many ballets of the late Diaghileft 
period) hopes to bring to London a 
company of young dancers calling them- 
selves Les Ballets des Champs Elysees. 
... Vienna Radio stories that Nijinsky 
will dance again (reportedly in a Stra- 
vinsky ballet in New York) are re- 
ceived here with distrust and horror... 
Ballet audiences are planning to spend 
the coming quiet season laying: in a 
good stock of camp stools, blankets and 
thermos ‘flasks ‘to cope with the all- 
night queuing whith will doubtless be 
a feature of the coming Covent Garden 
season. 
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Linda Verrill, concert dancer in rne rar cast 


idiom, recently appeared in Washington, D. C. 


News 


(continued from page 6) 


Movies. Haro._p LANG attracted much 
attention for his performance in Jr. 
Strauss Goes to Boston, and he may get 
a movie contract on the strength of it. 
Lang is appearing with Ballet ‘Theatre 
this season . TAMARA Geva has 
been assigned as choreographer and 
technical adviser for the Ben Hecht 
film on the life of Nijinsky, Specter of 
the Rose. Viota Essen has been cast 
in the leading role as Karsavina in the 
Republic production, but as yet no 
mention has been made for the male 
role . . . BeELiTa’s next picture for 
Monogram is Glamour Girl, an origin- 
al screen-play written by Philip Yordan, 
author of Dillinger and of Anna Lu- 
casta. Nick CASTLE is staging all 
dance and skating numbers . . . Repub- 
lic Pictures’ Mexican singing star, Tito 
Guizar, has two dancing ladies for his 
new picture, A/lexicana. CONSTANCE 
Moore, singing and dancing star, 
shares the romantic interest with 
Estevita RopriGuez, dancer who hails 
from Havana, Cuba, where her father 
used to be Chief of Police. Estelita has 
been seen at the Copacabana and other 
night spots in Cuba and the United 
States. 

Television. Education and_ entertain- 
ment @re daily features of Chicago's 


WBKB television station. Last month, 
paintings by MaArcet Vertes, French 
artist whose ballet decors are familiar 
to tans ot Helen of Troy, Bluebeard, 
and others, were televised. Ballet por- 
traits and settings were the feature of 
the telecast, with Clara Baron Taylor, 
director of Chicago’s American Artists 
Galleries, officiating . Televiser 
Magazine held an October convention 
in New York that presented all phases 
of television production and planning 
to members and guests of the Televi- 
sion Institute. Bup GAMBLE, inter- 
viewed in Dance a year ago, gave a 
lecture on special and visual effects, 
and no doubt plugged for the use of 
the dance, too. An interesting discus- 
sion was held on “Employment for 
Veterans in Television,” so, if you're 
interested in the latest expression of 
ideas, here comes television! 


Musical Comedy. Prccy of 
the THEATER GUILD press offices, has 
written a book for a musical that calls 
tor four leading characters, two in 
dancing and two in singing roles. The 
title is The Flaming Torch . The 
NEW Opera ComMPANy’s yet untitled 
musical may have choreography by 
Jerome Rossins ... JOHNNY Downs 
has the male lead in Right This Way, 
and Lou Wits, Jr., BUNNY Baices, 
SYDNEY Boyp, DIaANne AprRIAN and 
Lew Eckts have joined the cast . 
Oklahoma! is now the second longest 
running musical comedy in the history 
of Broadway. It has 296 more per- 
formances to play before it meets the 
mark set by Hellzapoppin. ‘The other 
Theater Guild musical, Carousel, has 
played over 200 times LiLLiaN 
Moore and CHARLES CRAFT are in the 
overseas unit of the USO Jerome Kerns 
show, under the direction of ‘THEODORE 
ADOLPHUS ArtHuur MAHONEY 
will direct dances for Max Liebman’s 
Shootin’ Star, scheduled for rehearsals 
in November. The book, by Joy Law- 
rence and Lee Willis, is about Billy 
the Kid. Music is by Sol Kaplan, lyrics 
by Robert Russell, and the dancing stars 
will be ‘Thalia Mara and Mr. Ma- 
honey Eppie CANTOR and Nat 
KARSON are co-producers of the musical, 
Nellie Bly, with Benay VENUTA in 
the lead role. Dance director is EpwArD 
Caton, and LusBsov RouDENKO is 
reported as the ballerina . . . The 
Marouis pe Cuevas has sold the 
home of BALLET INTERNATIONAL to 
(continued on page 53) 
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Ken McAllister 


‘Lilavati, Hindu dancer who will follow her suc- 
cessful Canadian and west coast concerts 
‘with a New York Times Hall concert Nov. 26. 


Loose Leaves 


(continued from page 10) 


out of town for including a bit of 
locution in his creation. 

We thought of this as we observed 
Michael Kidd rehearsing his great new 
ballet On Stage! ‘Vhere was a point 
where the dancers were to express sur- 
prise and dismay. Pantomime was in- 
adequate although he tried again and 
again to work it out noiselessly. But 
when he directed them to cry a simple 
“Oh!” the effect was immediate and 
wonderful. 

We'd like to hear the dancers more 
often even if it’s only a scream—or 
perhaps a grunt as in Jerry Robbins’ 
hilarious caveman dance in On. The 
Town. Peter Deign’s calling and the 
cries of joy and delight of other dancers 
in the square dance sequence was cer- 
tainly a hit in Rodeo. Everybody thor- 
oughly enjoyed the singing in Frankie 
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and Johnny (Mary Ellen Moylan often 
joined the singers in disguise.) When 
darling Bambi Lynn sobbed as _ she 
danced in Carousel, the emotional ef- 
fect was almost overpowering and there 
were tears in the eyes of many case- 
hardened members of the audience. 

Yes, there are many moments when 
sound would heighten the _ tragedy, 
drama, joy, comedy or other emotion 
being projected to the audience. Good 
miming makes talk and conversation 
unnecessary but there’s something un- 
real and illusion-shattering in cheering, 
for instance, when no sound comes 
forth, or laughing joyously—in death- 
like silence. 

* * 


Who can say whether a show is 
good or bad? The critics seem to 
speak with the least authority of all. 
Take Katherine Dunham’s Carib Song, 
for example; the critics were divided 
five to five. All were agreed the libret- 
to was stale and dull but on the show 
as a whole, here was the box score: 

Robert Coleman, Mirror: “ ... 
wonderful entertainment.”’ 

Paul Kronenberger, PM: “...a de- 
cided bore.” 

Burton Rascoe, World-Telegram: 
“. . a home run—gay, colorful, 
joyous—I liked it enormously.” 

Robert Garland, Journal-A merican: 
‘“*Monotonous.” 

John Chapman, News: “Something 
remarkable — eerie, pulse-stirring, 
blood-chilling—fascinating.”’ 

Ward Morehouse, Sun: “... skimpy 
and listless.”’ 

Wilella Waldorf, Post: “ ... pagan 
excitement, sure to delight.” 
Herald-Tribune: ‘Vhumbs down. 

Me: “Enchanting, exciting, exotic, 
beautiful.” 


Skateries 


. (continued from page 16) 


travel. Aim the ROF edge to the 
center; LOB edge back to the line of 
travel. 

“When skating the OB edge to 
OIF edge mohawk (as for step 7 to 
1) I advocate using the rond de 
jambe. 

“On ROB to LOIF edge be sure 
that the outside back edge is changed 
to an inside back at the take-off to 
the LOIF and place the ROB edge on 
the barrier side, ending it at the line 


of travel. Start the LOIF edge on the 
same side of the line, crossing the line 
as the edge rocks over to the inside 
edge. This is the only spot in the 
dance where you momentarily are not 
tracking. Many skaters employ a good 
hip roll at this point instead of a good 
rock-over changing the lean of the 
body. Do not change the lean to star 
the new ROF edge, since both LI! 
edge and ROF edge are placed on the 
center side of the line of travel. Only 
one of the two OB to OIF turns is 
illustrated. Reserve execution for LOB 
to ROIF edge. 

“Heretofore it has been a practice 
to rotate the body to prepare for the 
new edge as in the Style B Waltz, 
but this is not in conformity with the 
Mohawk Waltz. The OIF edge is 
begun with the skating shoulder lead- 
ing and finished in the same manner. 
The next OF edge is begun with the 
free shoulder leading and finished with 
the shoulders across the tracing, rocking 
over to start the new OF edge with 
the free shoulder leading.” 

Vic says this is merely his per- 
sonal interpretation of the execution 
of the Mohawk Waltz and is not by 
any means the last word to be said 
for skating this dance. 


Around the Studios 


TUDENT participation in the plan- 
ning of dance programs, from as- 
sisting in the selection of the music 
to the actual creating of the choreog- 
raphy, and including costumes, decor, 
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Carolyn Hector, former dancer with La Meri, 
is talented performer of USO unit to Japan. 
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lighting, and how to run_ box-office 
business, seems to be part of expanding 
curricula in the nation’s dance and 
theater schools. On October 20, the 
SCHOOL OF CREATIVE Arts of West- 
port, Conn. presented pupils in an 
original program including dance and 
music. Americana was a dramatization 
of the growth and development of 
America, and was- written wholly by 
the students, incorporating music, dance 
and spoken texts. 


The Music SCHOOL 
in New York City is sponsoring a 
course under SAM MOrGENSTEIN in 
orchestra music, its history, instrument 
by instrument, and its place in films, 
theater, ballet and radio ... a good 
course for future choreographers and 
artists of the dance. 

NIKOLAI, former partner of Javanese 
dancer Devi DyA, is teaching a course 
in East Indian dance rhythms at the 
LARUE-YOLANDA studios. Nikolai has 
danced in films, was ballet master for 
the Pittsburgh Opera Society, and has 
taught for Ruth St. Denis as well as 
operated his own studio. 


Mura DeuHn’s ACADEMY OF SWING 
is designed to reach the great body of 
American dancers . . . the jitterbug- 
ging, rugcutting set . . . who strangely 
enough are not aware of themselves 
as potential theatrical dancers. Miss 
Dehn feels there is a future for this 
native expression in the concert field. 


The 1945-46 school year at the Bos- 
ton Conservatory of Music offers classes 
in modern and ballet with JAN VEEN. 

The Mites ScHoo.’ ror DANCING 
and Physical Training in Birmingham, 
Alabama, ended fifty years of successful 
dance teaching with a grand farewell 
party in September. Mr. Miles and 
his brother have been active members 
of the D.M.A., taught physical train- 
ing at colleges and held normal school 
courses in New York during this half- 
century of dancing. Mr. Miles writes: 
“At 76 years of age, I am in the best 
of health, and am retiring from active 
business to enjoy my family: + children, 
7 grandchildren and 4 great-grand- 
children!” 

The IreNeE V. Mayo School of the 
Dance at Carnegie Hall has moved 
from the seventh to the sixth floor, to 
studio 603, where the USO Center 
held forth throughout the war. The 
children’s classes, which had been sus- 
pended for the summer, were resumed 


by Miss Mayo on October 6. 
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Walter Camryn 


(continued from page 27) 


onto the bandwagon with Agnes de 
Mille and other successtul American 
choreographers. Camryn danced and 
composed “American” from his first ap- 
pearances seventeen years ago. His 
early programs included Dapper Dan, 
to music by Laura Aborn and Hot 
Afternoons Have Been in Montana— 
nostalgic of his native state. His swell 
one-man ballet, Dangerous Dan Me- 
Grew, came out of a childhood parlor 
accomplishment, the reciting of the 
poem for company. 

Camryn has choreographed several 
full-length American ballets. The Dar- 
ing Young Man and Thunder Over 
the Hills were made for the Federal 
Theatre. The first is a circus ballet 
with an early American flavor and the 
second is to Stephen Foster music and 
includes a revival meeting. 

Camryn is especially. adept in the 
steps and style of the music-hall hoofers 


pecs 


Mary Griftin and Al Tonoatti, best all-around 
dances in Dept. of Parks annual Harvest Ball. 


| 


Ann Barrel 
Norma Thornton, lowa City, and Barbara Atkins 
of Chicago were awarded special scholarships 
in the competition at the Edna McRae School. 


of the pre-1910 era and has done a 
number of amusing dances in this style. 
Camryn does not treat children as 
“kiddies” nor does he inflict the usual 
kiddie numbers on them. He _ has 
brought his interests to them and they 
have caught his enthusiasm. His ex- 
periences with his own ballets and con- 
cert numbers have been echoed in the 
work he has done for the Children’s 
Civic Theatre. They may not be on 
his own artistic level but the pieces are 
not condescending and their subject 
matter and presentation have artistic 
integrity. A Circus Ballet, theatrical- 
ized square dances, old-fashioned step 
dances all reflect his special interests. 

Mr. Camryn likes working with 
children and they soon get his attitude 
of the folksy note in theater. Several 
interesting personalities have developed 
under his tutelage. Outstanding among 
them is Billy Reilly who seems to have 
danced right out of an old playbill, and 
John Sharpe, Jr. who takes to the stage 
like a fish to water. Many of the 
children who came to the Children’s 
Theatre for singing or plays have been 
attracted to the dance classes and got 
so interested that they continued to 
study throughout the year. 

The Drama League had given a 
number of partial scholarships to talent- 
ed youngsters so that the work of the 
Children’s Theatre extends beyond the 
vacation months. Of course, Walter 
Camryn’s own activities, teaching and 
performing, cover a much wider field 
than the Children’s Theatre, but he has 
certainly broadened the scope of dance 
in this civic project. A.B. 
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Gerda Peterich 


Nora Kaye as the ballerina, choreographer Michael Kidd as the handyman and Janet Reed as the Girl in Pink in the new "On Stage!"’ ballet. 


Reviews of the Ballet 


ALLET Russe de Monte Carlo had 

a wonderful New York season 

artistically and goes out on its 
nation-wide tour with bright prospects 
ahead. The name of the company is 
paradoxical since it is very close in 
personnel and repertoire to what the 
ill-fated American Ballet of 1934 tried 
to be. It took ballet ten years to catch 
up with the avant-garde ideas of Balan- 
chine and audiences are still not fully 
aware of the true quality of his work. 

Aside from having real stars in Dani- 
lova and Franklin, the company’s list 
of first rate soloists—some of star po- 
tentialities—is creditable. Krassovska, 
Danielian, Ruthanna Boris, Dorothy 
Etheridge, Maria ‘Tallchief, Marie- 
Jeanne and Nicolas Magallanes have 
all proved their worth and have their 
followings. Yvonne Chouteau and 
Pauline Goddard start their third sea- 
sons with a number of well-earned 
solo parts and newcomer Patricia Wilde 
is worth taking two looks at. 

The corps de ballet, as far as the 
girls are concerned, is the best dance 
ensemble ever gathered together in this 
country. It is doubtful whether the 
first glamorous Russian troupe that 
came here could have negotiated the 
technical difficulties of the ballets now 


in the repertoire. he School of Ameri- 
can Ballet deserves part of the credit 
in training the majority of this group 
and indirectly raising the standards of 
dance in America. Ballet Master Fred- 
erick Franklin, too, has his share in the 
fine quality of the performances. 

Concerto Barocco, reviewed last 
month in Dance, is the most important 
of the new works. It will arouse con- 
troversies because of the lack of decor, 
and the Bach music—every customer 
having a right to demand his money’s 
worth of lavish presentation and every 
music-lover being a_ self-appointed 
guardian of the interests of Bach. How- 
ever, no one can find fault with the 
dance patterns nor with their execution. 
Marie-Jeanne and Patricia Wilde, who 
alternate in the leading roles with the 
previously seen Ruthanna Boris and 
Dorothy Etheridge, have the terrific 
technique and the cold precise style 
which this ballet requires. Marie- 
Jeanne more than makes up for the loss 
of several of last season’s soloists. She 
is an exciting dancer with personal 
beauty as well as dance ability. 

The other new work added this year 
is Comedia Balletica, choreographed by 
Tod Bollender to Stravinsky’s Pulci- 
nella Suite (originally used. by Massine 


for the Diaghileft Ballet). ‘The scenery 
and costumes by Robert Davison sug- 
gest the ultimate in theatricality. The 
side spotlights are in full view on the 
stage to accentuate the feeling of 
theater. Comedia Balletica was called 
Musical Chairs when first presented at 
Jacob’s Pillow this summer. It was so 
successful that the Ballet Russe ac- 
quired the piece. 

Choreographer Tod Bollender 
danced in the Ballet Caravan for some 
years and has worked under Balanchine, 
and it is natural that he has the same 
approach to ballet as his teacher. 
Comedia Balletica is all about dancing; 
it does not try to tell a story and it is 
very much concerned with the music. 
Briefly, it is a dance piece wherein five 
people sit on lacquered stools in a very 
theatrical atmosphere, and they get up 
singly and in pairs and sometimes al- 
together and do very clever theatrical 
dancing. The ballet is a comedy, witty 
rather than hilarious. The wit is not 
that of gesture or grimace, but of dance 
steps cleverly juxtaposed, movements 
wittily punctuating and talking with 
the music. 

The leading girl’s role is danced by 
Ruthanna Boris who is a superb techni- 
cian, has a strong authoritative style 
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and the sense of humor to understand 
what this ballet is kidding about. 
Marie-Jeanne dances brilliantly the 
Tarantelle which is all speed and chic. 
Beatrice Tompkins dances the less 
showy Gavotte with good style. Leon 
Danielian was more than the equal of 
his technically taxing variation. Know- 
ing his own qualities best, Bolender 
arranged an excellent dance for him- 
self that makes full use of his good 
extensions and attractively loose-limbed 
movements. Comedia Balletica is slight, 
but very, very agreeable. 


A ballet added to the repertoire last 
spring and not yet seen throughout the 
country is a feature this year. It is 
Balanchine’s poetic .Wozartiana (music 
by I’schaikowsky, decor by Berard) in 
which Alexandra Danilova is_ breath- 
takingly lovely in the season’s most 
beautiful tutus, and in which Frederic 
Franklin proves his capability in the 
classical manner. Moozartiana is not a 
story ballet, but it does say things, in- 
tangible but clear. ‘They are not ideas 
you can put in words. Without being 
sentimental, .J/ozartiana invokes senti- 
ments. First choreographed twelve 
years ago, it is not so mathematical as 
Balanchine's recent ballets. Nor is it 
so demanding on the corps, though the 
same inventiveness is there, particularly 
in the use of toe work, The minuet for 
the corps has some fascinating move- 
ments. 

One remembers best the Preghiera or 
Prayer in which Dorothy Etheridge is 
carried in between be-plumed 
hearse-like figures and dances a touch- 
ing slow dance. Later in the ballet she 
comes back as, perhaps, a gypsy girl 
and flies through an allegro movement. 
Miss Etheridge performs both dances 
eloquently. 

An all-Balanchine program would 
be much too heady for an average audi- 
ence so it is good for the company to 
come down from the heights and warm 
up with an old-fashioned story ballet 
such as Beau Danube or Coppelia, 
wherein stars Danilova and Franklin 
sparkle and glow and reach out over 
the footlights. For the last few years 
people have been saying that Danilova 
is at the top of her form. And every 
year she comes back and is just a shade 
better. It seems impossible, but she was 
wonderful last year and is a little 
better this year. Franklin is still the 
exuberant, thoroughly likeable lad, 
dancing with every fiber in his body, 
and has developed beyond that into an 
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understanding artist and a fine partner. 


The Afternoon of a Faun has been 
revived but is dull in spite of the be- 
lievable appearances of Danielian and 
Maria Tallchief. The latter in a short 
tunic looks more like an_ unclothed 
nymph than the previously long gowned 
interpreters of the role. ‘Tallchief has 
developed in poise and is one of the 
most proficient and popular dancers in 
the company. 


The Divertissement from Coppelia 
often given as a closing ballet really 
could be called Swanilda’s Wedding. 
It is of the type of durora’s Wedding 
without the manner, and not enough of 
a presentation idea. 


Balanchine-arranged Grand’ 
Adagio, danced by Danilova and Frank- 
lin to entr’acte music from ‘Tschaikow- 


sky’s Sleeping Beauty, is a lovely pas de 
deux with less of the fireworks of most 
classical showpieces and more lyricism. 

Krassovska and Danielian dance the 
Pas de Deux Classique from the third 
act of Swan Lake, with all the vir- 
tuosity Petipa meant to display in that 
grand adagio. Danielian’s entrechats 
are the most brilliant in the profession. 
Krassovska has “also taken over the 
leading role in Ballet Imperial. Though 
her appearance is that of the Russian 
ballerina of the grand manner her ex- 
ecution lacks the precision the Bal- 
anchine phrases require. 

The cold proficiency of the corps 
that makes Concerto Barocco satistying 
takes the poetry out of the moonlight 
of Les Sylphides this vear. Or perhaps 
it was because the music was played at 
too fast a clip to moon about. 


Walter 


Rancher's daughter Dorothy Etheridge, in the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe “Rodeo,” sadly finds 
herself no match for the flirtatious Paulette Goddard in winning over Nicolas Magallanes. 
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HELMA JOHNSON STREAT, Negro 

muralist and painter, attempted a 

new and experimental dance form 
in a recital in Chicago on September 
16. Called Interpretive Rhythms, it is 
a series of movements interpreting sung 
or spoken words. Hand gestures pre- 
dominate. Though not uninteresting, 
there is a tendency to monotony in 
the limited range of movement. The 
program included a group of spirituals, 
Brahms’ Cradle Song and a long and 


touching poem, Negro Speaks of Faith. 
A.B 


ALLET THEATRE got off to a good, 

brilliant start Sunday, October 

7, when it opened its month-long 
engagement at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York City. The house 
was packed, and_ standees crammed 
four-deep at the rear of the orchestra 
section. They were not disappointed. 

Giselle, the opening ballet, was per- 
formed by Alicia Markova and Anton 
Dolin, and introduced Marjorie Tall- 
chief in her newly-won role of Myrtha, 
Queen of the Wilis. Markova thrilled 
the audience with her fine performance 
of the young maiden in the first act, 
and as the ghostly Giselle of the second 
act. She was in excellent dance form 
and had the support of a fine corps. 
Anton Dolin again brought his dra- 
matic and dance talent to the role of 
Albrecht, making it a strong and 
credible part. Miss Tallchief’s Myrtha 
was a little strained at first, but with 
more performances behind her, the role 
can develop into one of her best. The 
second act atmosphere was interrupted 
by the almost continuous applause for 
the stars’ variations, which may have 
displeased the Giselle devotees in the 
audience. There was some faulty and 
spotty lighting in the scene, also, which 
we hope will be corrected in subsequent 
showings. 

At the close of the ballet, Dolin, 
with the full company on stage, paid 
tribute to the late Argentinita, and 
was joined by the audience in_ ob- 
serving a thirty-second period of silence 
in her memory 

Jerome Robbins’ Fancy Free, with 
Michael Kidd in Robbins’ part and 
with John Kriza dancing Robbins’ 
duet with Janet Reed, was warmly 
received. All the dancers—Harold 
Lang, John Kriza and Kidd as the 
sailors and Miss Reed, Muriel Bentley 
and Shirley Eckl as the girls—en- 
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acted the parts with spontaneity and 
put across each meaningful gesture and 
glance to an audience which obviously 
enjoyed every minute of it. 


Maria Karnilova danced Helen in 
the final ballet of the evening, Helen 
of Troy, marking this her first dancing 
since the birth of her son last spring. 
It was splendid dancing of the near- 
virtuosic role choreographed by David 
Lichine. Andre Eglevsky, now a mem- 
ber of Ballet ‘Theatre, appeared as 
Paris, and, performed with his usual 
superb technique and a charming sense 
of humor. John Kriza played the role 
of Hermes to the hilt, making the most 
of the buffoonery and stage business 
that falls to him. Dimitri Romanoff, 
who supervised the ballet, deserves 
credit for an enjoyable presentation of 
the comedy, to which he added with 
his own portrayal of King Menelaus. 
Barbara Fallis, as the lamb who fol- 
lows Paris everywhere, is rapidly be- 
coming a trademark of the ballet, so 
amusing is her dance. Fernando Alonso 
nearly brought down the house in the 
part of the Faun, a particularly timely 
role in this parody, following so closely 
after the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo’s revival of Apres-Midi d'un 
Faune of this season. _ 

The evening boasted three conduc- 
tors: Antal Dorati for Giselle, Daniel 
Saidenberg for Fancy Free, whose 
tempo at times seemed ragged, and 
Mois Zlatin for Helen of Troy. 

The first of the new ballets to be 
seen by this reviewer was Michael 
Kidd’s On Stage!, presented = on 
October 9. Michael Kidd, known to 
dance fans as dancer and_ staff 
photographer for the old American 
Dancer magazine, shows promise in 
this, his first large-scale choreographic 
enterprise. On Stage! is a day of audi- 
tion and rehearsal during the informal 
moments of life on a great stage. The 
curtain rises on a simply designed set, 
in Oliver Smith’s usual good taste, 
depicting a stage made ready for a 
rehearsal. Stage hands are adjusting 
the curtains, and the handyman, played 
by Kidd, is sweeping the floor. The 
pantomime is delightful tomfoolery in 
the hands of Kidd . . . flipping a dust 
cloth at the chairs, picking out a tune on 
the piano . . . and he is the only one in 
the ballet who does not speak lines. The 
boys and girls appear for the rehearsal, 
talking and _ interpolating bits of 
cutting-up and stage business that add 


reality to the piece. Two of the girls 
audition for a part. The Girl in Blue. 
done by Shirley Eckl, is accepted afte: 
doing her solo. The Girl in Pink 
played by Janet Reed, is a shy and 
over-anxious  stage-struck dancer who 
muffs her audition, gives up in tears 
then sits, dejectedly, on the sidelines. 
The rehearsal of the ballet begins, « 
ballet in four scenes entitled ‘The 
Captive Princess and the Hero.” Nore 
Kaye and John Kriza, as the leading 
dancers of the ballet within a ballet, 
have some splendid solo and pas di 
deux work, and the supporting cast 
have interesting dance phrases also. 
At the end of the rehearsal, the handy- 
man again appears, cleaning up after 
the troup has left, and he sees the dis- 
couraged Girl in Pink, sitting all alone 
on the half-darkened stage. He cheers 
her up with a few tricks, and finally 
succeeds in getting her into a dancing 
mood. Miss Reed and Kidd do this bit 
of dance-mime very well. When _ the 
little Girl in Pink is dancing her very 
best, the handyman calls to the ballet 
master, John Taras, and the troupe to 
vatch the girl redeem herself, a success. 
She is admitted to the company, much 
to her joy and to the handyman’s 
satisfaction at having a hand in her 
success. The ballet group goes off the 
stage, leaving the handyman to his 
dreams, his clowning, his loneliness. 
The ballet progressed from a slow 
beginning through a series of well- 
designed dances; perhaps the ending 
could be improved upon, with either 
a more sustained note or one with 
more definitiveness. As a whole, there 
is no doubt that Mr. Kidd has talent, 
and the ballet was accorded the audi- 
ence’s approval. The score, specially 
written by Norman Dello Joio, and 
costumes by Alvin Colt were excellent. 
The two ballets performed at this 
same performance were Swan Lake, 
with Alicia Markova as a_ beautiful 
Swan Queen, and Andre Eglevsky as 
the Prince, and the Cygnets Barbara 
Fallis, Patricia Barker, Mildred Her- 
man and Rozsika Sabo; and Bluebeard, 
the last of Fokine’s ballets, still a sure 
thing for Anton Dolin as Bluebeard, 
and still a sure hit for Ballet ‘Theatre. 
R.O. 


[Next month, read reviews of the new 
ballets in Ballet Theatre: Robbins’ 
Interplay, Taras’ Graziana, The Fire- 
bird revived, and Semenoft’s Gift of 
the Magi.) 
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sroducer Topp, who will 
operate International Theater himself 
Mrrzt Gerser, featured dancer in 
Nong Without Words, with ballet 
staged by ANTON DOoLIN, started her 
career in Detroit when she was nine, 
and appeared in Madame KATHRYN 
ETIENNE'S ballets for the Columbia 
Opera Company when it played 
Detroit. Mimi is one of twelve pupils 
of Madame Etienne’s appearing in Song 
Without Words... ALLYN ANN Me- 
LeERIE is understudy for Sono Osato 
in On the Town and may take over in 
January .. Epwarp CATON, now 
with the Metropolitan Opera, will 
direct dances tor The Duchess Mis- 
behaves, to go into rehearsal in Novem- 
ber... Tapper Hat LeRoy and ball- 
room team Mary Raye and NA.pi 
hold top spots in the west coast musical, 
Merry-Go-Round ... Tradition- 
breakers are OLGA SUAREZ and Doro- 
THIE rival 
ballerinas in Song of Norway, they re- 
main the closest personal friends . . . 
HeLten ‘TAmiris, who last’ staged the 
dances for Up in Central Park, now 
has the same job for Show Boat... 
Topp BoLeNpverR will assist in the 
choreography of Lute Song, the musical 
starring Mary Martin, and for which 
NiIMURA is supervising special Oriental 
effects ... has left Ballet 
Theatre to join Day Before Spring, 
and will appear opposité Mary ELLEN 
Moyi_An in the Tupor ballet of the 
show. 

The Night-Club Circuit. GEORGIE 
Tarps is at the 5100 club in Chicago 
and goes on to the Hollander Hotel in 
Cleveland . . . Maya Ky ta has con- 
cluded an engagement at the Ford 
Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y: ... BILE 
Gary, ballet-tap dancer, has a number 
in his repertory to Prince Igor music. 
He is currently at the Bismarck Hotel 
in Chicago . . . New York’s Cafe 
Society Uptown held a gala opening in 
September, showing oft the swank new 
decor, and featuring a KATHERINE 
DYUNHAM-trained group of dancers call- 
ed the Sans Souci. They have a reper- 
tory of Haitian and Caribbean rhythms. 
Dance Concerts. Iva KirCHELL, dance 
humorist, will give a concert of pant- 
omimes and parodies at New York 
Times Hall on November 18. Harvey 


NOVEMBER, 


1945 


Brown, recently discharged from the 
8th Army Air Force, will be at the 
piano. Miss Kitchell performed at Fort 
Slocum on October 21 and previewed 
some numbers scheduled for the New 
York program. . . . TED SHAWN ap- 
peared as guest artist at La Merts 
Ethnologic Dance Theatre October 23 
and 24... The BrooKiyn INSTITUTE 
oF ARTS AND SCIENCES starts out a full 
dance attractions season with a_ per- 
formance by Jose Greco and his group 
on October 30th. Look for dates on 
the Batter, ANGNA ENTERS, 
CHartes WeipMAN, P aut DRAPER 
and Larry Apter, AsADATA DAFORA 
and Epwin SrrRAWBRIDGE for the 1945 
46 line-up . . . Katya DeLaAKova and 
Frep Berk appear on November 15 at 
the \Mluseum of Natural History series, 
Horld with Dance and 
free to the 
public, will be folk dances from Slov- 
enia, the Balun dance from Croatia 
and a wedding ceremony in the stvle of 


dround the 
Song. On the program, 


Serbia. Native costumes and musical 
instruments will be used NIATA 


and Hari, dance satirists, have signed 
with Brarrice KAZOUNOFF., artists 
manager who also books CHARLES 
WEIDMAN and company .. . The 
NeGRo Dance THEATRE began a series 
of tour lecture-demonstrations on Ne- 
gro dance, on October 14, with Ismay 
AnprRews and her Swa-Hili Dance 
Group in a concert of East African 
folk dances, including 
monial and testival dances . . . ALLAN 
Wayne, with Diane Keirn and 
ELAINE SARNOFF making a company of 
three, set off on tour through the mid 
dle west, their initial appearance taking 
place Warrenburg, 
October 12. Dropping in on Mr. 
Wayne's dress. rehearsal held the 
fine, large studio of the DALcROZE 
ScHoo. oF Music in New York, netted 
us an evening of good. entertainment. 
Myr. Wayne, providing the bulk of the 
program, and the girls in solo and 
group were frequently a lot of fun. 
In their dance-mime they know how 
to make a situation “‘speak.”” And those 
who haven't seen Allan Wayne's ex- 
pressive Penguin have something to 
look forward to. All three dancers ap- 
pear in Renitence, a dance in three 
movements denoting peace, disturbance 
and a return to harmony, with most 
interesting choreographic line, and in 
Mad Figures, in which . well, in 
which everyone is deliciously mad!... 


colortul cere- 


Missouri. on 


FeLectraAs GosiNEAU, modern dancer 
from Vienna, appeared in Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, on October 21 .. . 
Polish dancers Fetix SApowsKy and 
JANINA FROSTOWNA gave a program 
of character dances in Chicago's Or- 
chestra Hall, including’ a number of 
the dances that Sadowsky arranged tor 
their recent movies . . . CHARLES 
WEIDMAN and Peart Primus will ap- 
pear in joint concert on November 4 
at the Central High School of Needle 
Trades in New York . . . MARTHA 
GRAHAM has been ‘signed by Sor 
HwurROK for a coast-to-coast tour with 
her group and an orchestra, under Louis 
Horst’s direction. 

The Dance Here and There. Rosario 
and ANToN1O headline the stage show 
at the Roxy ‘Theatre in New York, 
thrilling the audience with the dance 
ot the Spanish gypsies. The SAMBA 
SIRENS, night club queens from Mlonte 
Proser’s Club Copacabana in New 
York, did a gay Samba to current Latin- 
American melodies, Fernando Alvarez 
and Don Dennis singing. A Brazilian, 
Rotty Rots, provided 
amusement as a piano soloist and ‘Tom- 
MY ‘TREN?’S punch and judy show was 
lively, Cart Ravazza did the honors 
as M.C., his band providing the music. 
The Gay Fosrer Roxyerres joined the 
other dancers, dressed in white Spanish 
costumes gladdened by bright touches ot 
crimson, yellow, blue and green... PATRrt- 
BowMAN and KROELLER 
dance a pas de deux in Golden Harvest, 
the new show at Rapio Crry Music 
Hau. Assisted by the corps de ballet, 
Miss Bowman and Mr. Kroeller dance 
to the ‘lchaitkowsky piano 
played by Lucy Brown, concert pianist. 
(jolden Harvest comprises seven scenes, 
designed and staged by BruNO MAINE, 
in autumnal colors and settings. ‘The 


considerable 


concerto, 


Rockettes are high-kicking feminine 
football players in a “Kick Formation” 
number, and Frep and SALLY HArt- 
NELL, novelty dancers, are featured... 
The traveling dance-photography show 
of the oF Mopern Arr will 
have exhibits of Dance photographer 
Watrrer E. Owen included. Visitors 
to the cross-country tour of the show 
will see Mr. Owen’s performance 
studies of Giselle, Romeo and Juliet, 
Graduation Ball and a studio portrait 
of modern dancer VALERIE BeTTis.. . 
Artist Lee Hacer, who painted the 
cover for the October Dance, has more 
ballet paintings on display as part of 
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the very attractive shop windows at 
New York’s fashionable Saks-Fifth 
Avenue... The New York PUvusBtic 
LipraAry is currently showing a three- 
part survey on the modern dancers, in 
photograph and printed matter, through 
December | During the recent 
showing of paintings of ANGNA EN- 
TERS at the Francis Taylor Galleries 
in Beverly Hills, California, screen 
stars GREER GARSON and NORMA 
SHEARER purchased several of the 
Enters works . . . A special exhibition 
of “tinsel prints’? will be shown at the 
Museum of the Ciry of NEW YorRK 
until January 21. These are the pin- 
ups of the 19th century, illustrations of 
glamorized personalities of the English 
stage of the period. ‘The collection is 
from CHARLES G. SHAW’s material, 
and includes old playbills and programs 
. The big Ropgo at New York's 
Madison Square Garden during the 
month of October offered the spectacle 
of square-dancing on horseback. ‘The 
dance makes up of four couples 

well-paired horses and the riders dress- 
ed alike . . . who “dos-a-dos” and 
“circle the world” as the caller puts 
them through their paces . . . ICE 
SHows, Inc., has signed PAUL VON 
GASSNER to produce one of their travel- 
ing ice shows for the fall season. ‘The 
tank-and-rink expert plans a production 
calling for eleven skaters, with original 
music and sparkling new costumes. Ice 
Shows, Inc. play to hotel and night 
clubs throughout the country ... A 
Costume Carnival for Young People 
will be shown through November 25 at 
the MuseuM OF MOoperRNn Art. 
Cleverly mounted in carnival spirit, the 
exhibit shows trends in imagination for 
costume designs down through the cen- 
turies. Paper sculpture, wooden cut- 
guts on a colorful merry-go-round, and 
drawings indicate historical inspirations 
for designers. The exhibit will go on 
tour late in November . . . It’s a girl 
for Mr. and Mrs. Frank Veloz, ex- 
hibition dancers of stage and_ screen, 
known to all as VELoz and YOLANDA. 
This is their third child . . . Tapper 
Buppy EBSEN, stationed with the C. G. 
in Washington State, was married in 
September to Lt. (j.g.) of the SPARS 
Nancy McKeown who hails from Win- 
netka, Illinois. Buddy’s father is C. L. 
EBsEN, president of the Dancing Mas- 
ters of America Florida’ club, with a 
large studio there . The Chicago 
Board of Education has reopened its 
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Ballabile 


‘There are more ways of hurting an 
enemy than slapping him in the face 
or stabbing him in the back. There 
was the girl with hate in her heart and 
boots on her feet, who stood in the 
wings during a performance of Les 
Sylphides and right with the music 
made heavy footfalls as her rival airily 
danced the Prelude on the stage. 


Note on censorship: Early in 1914 
an “Anti-Tango Bill’ was being seri- 
ously considered in Boston. 

* * 


One trouble with the music critics, 
to whom dance criticism is entrusted by 
American papers, is that they go to 
performances all ears instead of all 
eyes. Their ears can discern a vocalist’s 
mistake when she sings flat and they 
seem to think the only way one knows 
when a dancer is technically off is when 
she falls flat. 

Three decades ago the acuteness of 
a St. Louis music critic’s ear was most 
impressive when he reported an ap- 
pearance of Anna Pavlowa during 
which the great ballerina suffered a 
mishap. The St. Louis paper carried 
the story that “‘the sound of the bone 
snapping in Mme Pavlowa’s foot was 
distinctly heard over the entire theater.”’ 
More expert medical diagnosis later 
proved that it was merely the disloca- 
tion of the little toe of the right foot 
and could not have been heard by any- 
one further than the gremlin who lived 
in the dancing slipper. 

Another tidbit from a music critic 
who went to the ballet and got himself 
in print is the following, “Boutique 
Fantasque and Aurora’s Wedding ap- 
peal’ more than any other ballets to the 
real music lovers, but the Polish dances 
of Prince Igor with Borodin’s music 


fifteen high school social centers for 


instruction in ballroom dancing. Pro- 
fessional teachers of the dance are in 
charge . . . GERALD Goope, author of 
The Book of Ballets, is authoring an- 
other book on ballet . . . EArt Lear, 
Dance columnist and photographer, has 
resigned his editorship of the American 
edition, Shanghai Evening Post and 
Mercury, to free-lance as writer and 


by ANN BARZEL 


and Fokine’s setting are far away above 
all else this troupe does.”’ 


* 


Claim to being the “first America: 
ballet” is made for several early pieces. 
Among them is The Huntress or 
Tammany's Frolics presented in 179+ 
at the John Street Theater in New 
York. In the same year the Old Ameri- 
can Company gave Tammany or th 
Indian Chief in the same city. John 
Durang, acknowledged to be the first 
American theatrical dancer, did an 
Indian dance in the latter production. 

Paris had an “American ballet” a 
few years before that. It was titled 
Mirza and the action revolved around 
characters George Washington, Lafay- 
ette, Benedict Arnold and Cornwallis. 
There had been American characters 
in European ballets even before that. 
“Florida savages” were very popular 
entrees and were presented somewhat 
in the manner of the Indians Bal- 
anchine included in the divertissement 
in his Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 


* * . 


Our mail this fall included a number 
of dance school circulars which we 
were delighted to file in our collection. 
Most of them are very attractively 
illustrated and sedately worded. We 
would love to get more and we wonder 
if they will seem as quaint a_ halt 
century from today as is one that was 
sent out by Professor L. E. Dare in 
1893. Prof. Dare taught at Broadway 
and Street and he advertised 
“Fancy Danse [sic] Class—stage, fancy 
dancing, bar exercise, ballet, character, 
grotesque. 60 lessons $25, including 
two fancy dances.” The prospectus 
ended on a promising note, “We want 
your talent not your money.” 


photographer. Earl came to the U. S. 
from China a few years ago, where he 
was China Manager for United Press 
and editor of the Manchuria Daii\ 
News... Britt RoBinson was held over 
two weeks at the Oriental Theater in 
Chicago. As usual, his St. Louis Blue: 
stopped the show Ballet dance: 
CaroL Kinc was at the Chicago 
Theater for two weeks. 
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JOHN PETRI BALLET SCHOOL 


DANCE SCHOOLS AND ASSOCIATIONS THRUOUT THE COUNTRY 


* This is a popular service which DANCE has started to help 
its readers find the schools they want throughout the country. In 
these unsettled times we get many requests for a good dancing 
school from newcomers in towns. These schools listed below will 
send you circulars and greet you hospitably when you call on them. 


ALABAMA MICHIGAN 
- SYLVIA STUDIO OF DANCE 
THE IRENE JONES STUDIO OF DANCE Ballet — Adagio — Acrobatic — Tap 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 603 E. Liberty St.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


705 Randolph St.. Huntsville, Ala. 
ELAINE ARNDT SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 


750 Alter Rd. Detroit, Mich. 
THE DANCE CENTER 
Forrest Thornburg, Director _AMER?® MUS C AND DANCE STUD wh 


3allet & Piano 
SCHWAB SCHOOL OF DANCE 


ARIZONA 


532 North 4th Avenue MISSOUR! 
Tuscon, Arizona MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 


CALIFORNIA 


ALBERT H. LUDWIG STUDIOS OF DANCING 
Spanish—Hawaiian—Ballet—Ballroom—Tap a 
532 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. MARGARET ?R:iCE CORNELL 
Odd Fellows Temple 


MME. KATHRYN ETIENNE, Choreographer ™ S New York Ave. 
Prof. training: Toe—Ballet—Tap—Musics Comedy 


Mainstreet Theatre Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City. N. 


1717 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. NEW YORK 
NELLIE B. COOK SCHOOL OF DANCING 
FLORIDA Al’ types for teachers, children and adults 


1622 Broadway. Brooklyn, N. Y. Gi 2-26!2 


HOWELL'S DANCE SCHOOL 
Ballet — Tap — etc. 
463—55th St. Brook'vn, N. Y. 


DALE MORATH 
Modern Dance 
63 East St. New York. N. Y. 


BETTY BARRETT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
type of and ballroom dancing 
105 £. Las Olas Bivd., Ft. Lauderdale Fis 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA CIVIC BALLET 
Dorothy Alexander, Director 


9 Ansley Road, Atlanta, Ga . NEW DANCE SROU? 
Moae- Balle Baliroom — Tax 
ILLINOIS 9 Ease New York 22, N. Y. 
GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING NINA TINOVA SCHOOL OF BALLET 
All Types for Teacher and Professions specializing -nildren's ballet training 


200 ac? Stree New York 9 v 
TOUNG DANCER’'S STUDIO 


159 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I!!. 


Ballet — Character — Interpretative Baller—Modern: Specia Classes 

64 E. Jackson Bilvd., Chicago, III. Waser 34% New York 19. N. Y. 
HARRIET LUNOGREN STUDIO OF THE DANCE STUDIOS Natalia Sascha George 

Ballet—Character—Tap +4 Acrobatic — Bsl room 

5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ili. oe — 3 Stree agara Falls, N. Y. 


SLADYS DO. BLISS SCHOOL OF DANCING 


BERENICE HOLMES SCHOOL OF BALLET ; 
. Every Type for all ages 


Ballet — Character 
164 West Washington Street, Chicago, |‘lina; RRO Bidg. Rochester N. Y 
LOLA MENZEL!, Coach DANCE SCHOO LS 
Ballet Technique — Adv. Students and Teacher 3 - Ba 
64 East Jackson Bivd., Suite 409, Chicag> 44 S*. Svracué > °N. Y 
N TH 
MASSACHUSETTS ORTH CAROLINA 


WEST RALEIGH STUDIO OF DANCE 
MARION RICE STUDIO OF THE DANCE Alice Mathewson Dir. All types dancing—Al! ages 
Denishawn — Ballet — Modern — Ballroom 2704 Bedford Ave. Raleigh, N. C. 
350 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


ETTA MARIE PARRY STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet -- Tap — Acrobatic — Ballroom 
St.. NE. Tel. 2-9701, Canton, Ohio 


JOYCE MANNING STUDIO OF DANCING 
All types of Stage Dancing 
9716 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


OREGON 
THERESA M. STOPPER SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Ballet —Toe—Spanish— Tap—Baliroom 
309 Scott Bidg., 420 SW Wash., Portland, Ore 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VERA LIEBAU INSTITUTE OF DANCE ARTS 


Tap—Ballet—Acrobatic— Baton— Ballroom 
634 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AENNCHEN'S STUDIO OF THE DANCE 


Dramatics 
7040 W. Garrett Rd., Upper Darby. Pa. 


TEXAS 
SROSS FINE ARTS STUDIO 
Tap — Ballet — Ballroom — Dramatic — Pan 


1322 Britain St.. Wichita Falls, Texas 


VIRGINIA 


OLIVER SCHOOL OF DANCE 
All Types 
1318 Colley Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MARION DURBROW VENABLE 


School of Theatricel Dancing 
The Studio House 
1812 N St... N.W., Washington, D. C 


PHIL HAYDEN, Studios of Professional Dancing 
Tae — Ballet — Acrobatic — Modern 
Six Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


WISCONSIN 
PETROFF SLABY SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Baton 
Cor. 28th and Wells St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

CHICAGO NAT'L ASS'N OF DANCING MASIERS 

20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Ermie Schultz, President: William J. Ashton Sec 
OANCING MASTERS OF AMERICA 

1215 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6 D. C. 

Franklyn Oakley, Pres., Leroy H. Thayer, Sec. 
N. Y. SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF DANCING. 


Headquarters, Hotel Astor, New York City 
Franklyn Oakley, Pres.; William E. Heck. Sec. 


See that your School or Association is 
represented on this page. To DANCE 
subscribers the rate for a 12 month 
listing is $10, to non-subscribers, $12. 


LILLAFRANCES VILES SCHOOL OF DANCING Miriam McDonald. instructor : your listing TODAY, enclose 
Tap. toe. ballet baliroom. acrobatic check (or Money Order). 
Hyde Park, Mass. 27'3 Everett Ave. Raleigh, N. C. 
> 
BACK ISSUES! Have You a Complete File of DANCE Magazine? 
Fun to read, excellent to add to your own dance ‘ibrary. back ‘ssues of dance 
publications AMERICAN DANCER and DANCE are full of interesting articles DANCE MAGAZINE 
i listi ‘ ject 
and photographs. Order from this month's listing of subjects 520 West 34th Street, New York I, N. Y. 
The Modern Dance by John Marticr. 32 37.35, March 
Enc'csea tind f-.r the following issues of DANCE 
April, May '37. (American Dancer) Argentinifa, 2, Nov. 
37 (Dance) Ballet Builders by Walte- Ware chore- 


ographers. February 39 (American Dance 


Moderns of by 
Frederic Orme. January 39 (Americar Darter 


Adc 
Back issues are 25¢ each up to November 1944 edition; issues from then to 
present edition are 30¢ each postage prepaid. Use the handy coupon at the Cit 


right. Please send money order or check pavable to DANCE magazine. 
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